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CONFLICT BETWEEN LEARNED 
AND IGNORANT 


EDWARD ALSWORTH ROSS 


University of Wisconsin 


THERE Is conflict between men of light who reject 
popular superstitions and religious beliefs and furthermore 
strive for certain intelligent social-welfare measures—com- 
pulsory vaccination, compulsory school attendance, anti- 
quack and anti-healer laws, anti-spitting ordinances, free- 
dom of speech and of the press, religious liberty—and the 
dark-minded, who resent such measures and would give the 
intelligent by anti-vivisection laws, anti-evolution laws, 
anti-birth-control-information laws, censorship of opinions, 
banning of “radical” books, etc. 

It is childish to imagine that the ignorant tend to be 
humble in their ignorance and defer respectfully to men of 
great knowledge. The fact is the ignorant, unless from 
childhood they have been taught to look up to the learned, 
feel envy and jealousy of those of so much greater influence 
than themselves and welcome an excuse for bringing them 
low. This is why in the early civilizations the learned, if 
they stood outside the charmed circle of the priesthood, 
cultivated a paternal relation to those they taught so that 
it should be a sacred lifelong obligation of the pupils to 
succor and protect their teacher. In old China the scholars 
built up such a prestige for themselves among the people 
that it was quite “the thing” to wear spectacles and affect 
the scholar’s stoop. 

Let us not overlook, however, that the learned are most 
in danger when the ignorant are inflamed and led by an 
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element that has an interest in silencing them. It is the 
priests of the popular religion that rouse the rabble against 
heterodox thinkers and men of science. Politicians who see 
a chance to ride into power on the promise to “kick King 
George out of the schools of Chicago,” set the horde of “pa- 
triots” upon the high-school teachers of American history. 
Quacks lead the assault upon regular physicians and fire 
fools with the cry “Vaccination violates God’s law.” Pul- 
piteers out for popularity and power set off the latent fa- 
naticism of the pious with the proposal to “tear down the 
statue of the pagan goddess Liberty” in New York harbor 
and replace it with the figure of Jesus Christ. 

In a society of aristocratic traditions scholars are likely 
to find among the social superiors a following which will 
not let them be torn to bits by the unlettered mob. No- 
where are the ignorant so free to harry the learned as in a 
political democracy in which they are used to being flat- 
tered by stump orators, candidates for public office and 
other seekers of public favor. Led thus to form an exalted 
opinion of their own wisdom and worth, they hate the in- 
tellectuals who presume to explode their pet dogmas. The 
behavior of the Athenian democracy toward their hetero- 
dox thinkers shows what may be expected when the en- 
lightened few are at the mercy of the uninstructed many. 


ATHENIAN INTOLERANCE 


The philosopher Anaxagoras who insisted that the heav- 
enly bodies are but masses of fiery matter was found guilty 
of irreligion and nothing but the intervention of his old 
pupil, Pericles, saved him from death. He is the first free 
thinker known to have been legally prosecuted and con- 
demned for his free thought. Protagoras ventured to read 
at the house of the free-thinking Euripides a treatise of 
his own, beginning with the avowal that he offered no opin- 
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ion as to the existence of the gods, life being too short for 
the inquiry. The remark got wind and he had to fly for 
his life. His book was publicly burned, all who possessed 
copies being required to give them up—the earliest known 
instance of “censorship of the press.” The supreme in- 
stance of democratic bigotry was, of course, the condemn- 
ing of Socrates to death on the charge of undermining re- 
ligion. In the more aristocratically ruled Greek colonial 
cities philosophic speech was comparatively free; it was 
the ignorant Athenian masses that introduced into Greek 
life the prosecution of critical spirits. 

The ardor of every modern social thinker for the pro- 
motion of public education springs from his realizing that, 
with the spread of universal suffrage, scholars and intel- 
lectuals are sure to be shackled in Athenian fashion unless 
the plane of popular intelligence is raised. 


INTOLERANCE IN THE UNITED STATES 


In the educationally-backward sections of the United 
States the learned are probably in a more exposed and in- 
secure position with reference to the untutored many than 
anywhere else in the civilized world. Neither the state 
constitution nor the enlightened churches can shield them 
from the bigotry of ignoramuses lashed into fury by the 
preachers of the more benighted sects. Candidates have 
gone about lauding the yokel for his “practical common 
sense” and sneering at the enlargers of knowledge as “col- 
lege fellers” and “smart Alecks.” Votes are won when 
bumpkins hear belittled those they have felt bound to look 
up to. Again, demogogues and professional patriots make 
capital for themselves by attacking teachers and textbook- 
writers of American history. If defeated before the board 
of education they take their cause to the polls and invite 
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citizens with boyish Fourth-of-July notions of American 
history to pronounce upon the tendency of historical schol- 
ars to present the American Revolution as a part of a 
general democratic movement among English-speaking 
peoples! 

In one Southern state the legislature has made it unlaw- 
ful to teach in state-supported schools “any theory that 
denies the story of the Divine Creation of man as taught 
in the Bible, and teach instead that man was descended 
from a lower order of animal.” Another state, going fur- 
ther, penalizes any teacher or textbook commission adopt- 
ing a textbook “that teaches the doctrine that mankind 
ascended or descended from a lower order of animal.” 
When a legislature refused to pass such a law, the issue 
was forced on to the ballot by an initiative petition and 
adopted by a majority of the voters. Incredible as it may 
sound, in a state which has no anti-evolution law certain 
local school boards have ruled that evolution may not be 
presented as a fact, “even in private conversation between 
teachers and pupils.” 

So a conflict is on between men of science and the 
champions of tradition. The latter propose to settle it, not 
in the laboratories, in the libraries, in the meetings of 
learned societies, or even in the form of public discussion 
but on the hustings and at the ballot box, outside of Bed- 
lam surely the worst imaginable place to settle questions 
as to the origin of the world and of man! When the tra- 
ditionalists declare “It is not for a group of educators to 
decide what they wish to teach youth but for the fathers 
and mothers to decide what they wish to have taught to 
their children” they set up the lowest and least progressive 
standard that has ever been proposed for any system of 
public education. 
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SCHOOL TEACHERS AS BUTTS 


The weight of the yoke the ill-educated and self-con- 
ceited would lay upon those who have to do with educa- 
tion may be judged from the special requirements sought 
to be imposed on school teachers. Attempts have been 
made to bar from employment women teachers who bob 
their hair or smoke cigarettes or wear short skirts. School 
boards have ordered their women teachers to wear “ankle- 
length smocks,” to avoid “dates” and dances, to take part 
in church work, not to fall in love or become engaged, not 
to go out with any young men “except insofar as it may 
be necessary to stimulate Sunday School work.” Men 
who smoke are denied a teacher’s certificate and man 
teachers are ousted for smoking. No wonder a teachers’ 
agency observes “School teachers are the most frightened 
group of people to be found in any profession or business.” 

The security of the learned from being muzzled or 
kicked into the gutter at the behest of bigots and ignor- 
amuses varies greatly as among different people. In the 
larger part of Europe the populace is afforded no opportu- 
nity to dictate to scholars what they shall teach but in the 
Balkans and the new Slavic states a firm tradition as to 
the dignity and independence of the scholar has not yet 
been well established. In Spain where once Christians 
were thrown to the lions, now lions are thrown to the Chris- 
tians, while in South American countries the security of 
the scientists varies inversely with the power of the Church. 
In Soviet Russia and in Fascist Italy scholars in the social 
sciences may not voice conclusions offensive to the domi- 
nant political organization. In Japan the scholar is in a 
strong position but in Turkey and Egypt he is only now in 
process of being released from the throttling grasp of the 
Moslem Fundamentalists. In the United States in the en- 
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dowed universities the scholar’s independence is more often 
threatened from the side of plutocracy ; in the state institu- 
tions more often from the side of democracy. 


MEANS OF PROTECTING THE FUNCTIONING 
OF INTELLECTUALS 


1. The Church. Through the Dark Ages the Church 
was a patron of learning and a shelter of scholars against 
the intolerant rulers or populace. The members of the 
medieval universities enjoyed the privileged status of the 
clergy. Later, however, confronted by a rising tide of 
learning disturbing to her dogmas, the Church became by 
degrees the most intolerant and great-scale persecutor 
known to history. 

2. The State. The attitude of the absolutist state has 
reflected the personality of the ruler. Some rulers have 
been as dark-minded as the unlettered masses, while others 
have chosen to be renowned as patrons of learning and 
friends of scientific investigation. With the arrival of rep- 
resentative government the enlightened gain influence over 
state policy. Moreover, since the State needs experts of 
various kinds, it feels bound to provide the institutions 
which produce them. 

3. Constitutional guarantees. Provisions in the funda- 
mental law securing freedom of speech and of the press, 
religious freedom, a learned judiciary, etc., are of great 
value to that small minority whose assets are knowledge 
and ideas. 

4. Chartered foundations. Endowed institutions of 
learning enjoying a quasi-independent position and secure 
from vexatious interference by state officials, are havens of 
refuge for scholars. 

5. The learned professions. The members of a profes- 
sion cannot but stand for the value and importance of the 
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learning which underlies their calling. Every rise in the 
standards of admission to the professions removes them 
further from the numskull viewpoint. 

6. A learned clergy. When blind lead blind they fall 
into the ditch together. Those religious sects are least 
open-minded whose laity are led by preachers nearly as 
ignorant as themselves. On the other hand, when well- 
educated men occupy its pulpits a denomination will not 
hound true scholars. The historic struggle for a learned 
clergy in the great church bodies of America has been a 
veritable Kulturkampf. 

7. Science in industry. The good will of the rising com- 
mercial and capitalist class was gained for pure science 
partly by the immense services applied science has ren- 
dered industry and commerce. 

8. Science and healing. Some popular good will has 
been won for men of science from experience of the services 
of certain sciences in discovering the means of conquering 
disease and promoting health. 

9. 4 common front for intellectuals. Realizing that 
“all science is one” the learned may develop an esprit de 
corps so that all stand together in defending the freedom of 
of each. 

10. Spread of secondary and higher education. Few 
youths complete a secondary school without appreciating 
the rdle of science in our civilization or realizing the condi- 
tions under which alone the élite can function. When one 
citizen in twenty is a college graduate and one in two a 
high school graduate, there will be no tyranny of the ig- 
norant to fear. 





HINDUIZATION: A STUDY IN ASSIMILATION 


H. L. MOTVANI 


Graduate Student, University of Iowa 


THE SOCIOLOGICAL experiments, technically called proc- 
esses of assimilation, that are going on in various parts of 
the world as a result of fusion of various races and ming- 
ling of populations, have had parallels in the histories of 
various nations in early times. An attempt will be made 
in this paper to give the salient points of the process of 
assimilation by means of which the Hindus (the ancient 
Aryans coming down from Central Asia) Hinduized the 
aboriginal inhabitants of India without resort to methods 
of extermination, gave them their socio-ethical culture, 
raised them to new social, ethical, intellectual, and spirit- 
ual levels, and ultimately assimilated them into their body- 
politic. 

The Hindus had a culture superior to that of the original 
inhabitants. There was thus a conflict between the two, 
and the Hindus had to devise some means by which they 
could maintain their culture, and at the same time raise up 
the original inhabitants to the level of theirs and get them 
to accept it. After living in India for some thousands of 
years, during which this process of assimilation had gone 
on, they essayed a greater task, which may be called the 
“cultural conquest” of Asia. They extended the frontiers 
of this conquest far and wide, to the whole of Eastern 
Asia—China, Japan, Korea,—and even to the Philippines. 
The history of assimilation in these countries offers very 
interesting material for study and investigation by stu- 
dents of sociology. 
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This experiment in assimilation has many lessons for us 
today. Our present-day problem is not so difficult as was 
that of the Hindus when they entered India. At the time 
of descending into India, they were far less in numbers and 
stood greater risk of absorption than the original inhabi- 
tants. The problem of assimilation is simpler today in 
this respect, that the number of immigrants into a coun- 
try is comparatively smaller than the residents of the soil, 
and this fact renders the process of assimilation of the new 
element much easier and quicker. 

The present-day process of assimilation has science and 
easy means of communication to facilitate it. It is easy to 
reach every immigrant right in hisown home. The printed 
paper, the train, the radio, the telephone, the postal service, 
the automobile, etc., are the channels through which he is 
psychologically invaded by the native culture. These are 
the means which help him to a fuller participation in the 
national events. The comparative importance of these 
sources will be clear to us when we come to consider, in the 
body of the paper, the means that the ancient Hindus 
adopted, when science was not developed, and the means 
of communication in the land of adoption were limited. 

The Hindus not only saturated the native tribes of India 
within their own culture, but turned them into emissaries 
and spiritual ambassadors to carry their message far and 
wide. They created in them a pride for the new touch of 
life given to them. How long it took for this culture to 
work itself into the lives of men cannot be exactly told at 
this distant date. But the prominent evidences of its pro- 
found influence are still discernible. The Hindus have 
given to Asia Hinduism, Jainism, Buddhism—not to speak 
of their comparatively modern off-shoots. They liberated 
in these aboriginal tribes a creative effort in literature, 
painting, sculpture, iconography, architecture, music, and 
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dramatic art equal to their own. A touch of their genius 
awakened the latent genius of many uncivilized peoples 
who came under their sway. Rabindranath Tagore says: 


Wherever India’s magic wand of love and truth has touched a 
foreign land, what a marvelous display of art has come to life there! 
That country has become radiant with the splendor of a new artistic 
creation. And yet look at the people of exactly the same ethnic 
stock living in the neighboring countries which were not visited by 
the Indian missionaries. They are cannibals, utterly devoid of art. 
India lit up the dark hearts of these savage races by the sublime 
mesage of her religion of mercy, renunciation, and love. It is not 
that India’s influence has resulted in certain changes in dress, speech, 
and manners in Cambodia, Borneo, Sumatra, and Java; the latent 
power of artistic creation has been awakened in these people. And 
what a marvelous creation it is! There are many other islands 
around India-colonized Java and Bali, but do we find any Boro 
Bunder, any Angkor Vat there? It is because the rousing of truth 
did not reach these neighboring islands. There is no glory in stimu- 
lating the imitative spirit in men; but there is no nobler work than 
that of liberating the latent creative energy of others.? 


India has been a great racial crucible where foreigners 
have come and been quickly assimilated. The evidence of 
history testifies to the Hinduization of many Indian and 
non-Indian tribes. Innumerable Huns, Scythians, Parthe- 
nians and others who made inroads into India many cen- 
turies ago were absorbed by the Hindu community, and 
were sometimes assigned a place in the Hindu social or- 
ganization. 

Coming down to the more recent times, we find decisive 
evidences of Hinduization in the census reports of the va- 
rious provinces of India. 


1 Rabindranath Tagore, quoted by Ramanand Chatterji in The Modern Re- 
view, 45 (April, 1929), p. 471, Calcutta, India. 
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An aboriginal tribe in an environment where Hindu influences are 
strong comes gradually and half consciously to adopt Hindu ideas 
and prejudices, to take part in a certain amount of homage to the 
Brahamins. Some degraded members of the priestly class, or per- 
haps some Vaishnava Gosain in search of livelihood becomes their 
spiritual guide; and as time goes on, the differences between him and 
their Hindu neighbors, in respect of their social customs and outward 
religious observances become less and less marked, until at last 
they are regarded by themselves and their neighbors as regular Hin- 
dus. The change takes place so slowly that no one is conscious of it. 
There is no formal abandonment of one ritual for another. Some- 
times it happens that a tribe is thus divided into two sections, the one 
Hinduized and the other still animistic. In such cases, proselytiza- 
tion often takes place among the regenerate.? 


But where open proselytization was not resorted to, the 
slow process of assimilation was allowed to work. The 
Mahomedans, for instance, who are essentially of the Se- 
mitic genius with a race consciousness of predominating 
legalism, came to India as conquerors. The best elements 
in their culture were slowly absorbed. “The emotionalism 
in their art and idealism in their literature,” were slowly 
integrated into the robust metaphysics of the Hindus, and 
we have the classic instance of Akbar, the supreme product 
of the fusion of two cultures, and Taj Mahal, “a dream in 
marble,” another contribution of the Semitic genius to In- 
dia. There started a spiritual commerce, a give and take 
in this case. Islamic law and administration helped to 
deepen and broaden the foundations of national life. The 
whole country became subject to one law and one judi- 
ciary. The unity of India and consciousness of her multi- 


2 Census of India Report, Vol. I (1911), p. 121. Further information on this 
Hinduization of non-Aryan or casteless tribes is to be found in Sir Alfred Lyall’s 
Essay on Missionary and non-Missionary Religions; Sir H. Risley’s Tribes and Castes 
of Bengal, Vol. I, p. 15; Assam Census Report, Vol. I (1891), pp. 83-4; and Bengal 
Census Report (1901), pp. 152. 
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tudinous peoples were fused and enlarged under the Mos- 
lem rule.* 


METHODS OF ASSIMILATION 


We now turn our attention to the methods adopted by 
the Hindus in fusing the diverse cultures and races when 
they came to India. 

Historical Name for India. As Hindus increased in 
number and spread themselves over the country, India be- 
came more or less a collection of countries, speaking many 
languages, professing many religions, owning many cul- 
tures. It became an imperative need, therefore, to empha- 
size the fundamental unity of the expanding population 
amidst all the diversities, and India was given a historical 
name after an ancient King, Bharat. They called India 
Bharatvarsha. This is not a mere geographical expression 
like Trans-vaal, or an ethnic name like England, but a 
name with the traditions of the Bharat King attached to 
it. This helped to weld the nation into one whole and keep 
the idea of unity and identity fresh in the minds of the 
Hindu stock.* 

The unity indicated by the name Bharatvarsha was 
neither political nor administrative; nor was it religious or 
sacerdotal. Bharat was not, like Buddha or Christ, the 
founder of a cult or a religion, or the originator of any rit- 
ualistic or social code. The Hindus had realized the im- 
portance of maintaining the integrity of their own culture. 
The unity sought was cultural. This one historical name 
for the new country knit their fast expanding numbers into 


8 Abul Fazul: Ayeena Akbari. Published under orders of the Governor General, 
some time in the 18th Century. Now out of print. A Treatise on Politics by a 
Minister at Akbar’s Court. Sir J. Sarkar: Mughal Administration in India. The 
Modern Review Office, Calcutta, India. 


4R. Mookerji: The Fundamental Unity of India, pp. 14-20. 
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one whole, created a pride in them and the original inhab- 
itants, a pride of belonging to one country, with high and 
noble traditions, customs, and laws.° 

This cultural character of the Hindu unity is due to the 
genius of the people. The way in which they spread them- 
selves over the whole country, quietly absorbing the nu- 
merous tribes and cultures, is an unmistakable evidence of 
that genius. The methods of assimilation of alien elements 
today are either religious or political, or a combination of 
both. As Pal remarks: 


The methods of social expansion known to history, in the other 
parts of the world, are either through religious proselytization, or 
through political conquests, and more often perhaps, through a com- 
bination of the two. Both the Christian and the Moslem commu- 
nities of the world grew in this wise. It is the common method of 
creedal religions. As we find it in the history of Christianity or Islam, 
so we find it in the history of Buddhist expansion also. The mere 
acceptance of the Buddhist or the Christian or the Moslem creed, 
makes a person at once a member of the Buddhist, the Christian, or 
the Mahomedan community. The other method is political. It is 
the method of conquest. In this method sometimes the conquering 
people spread themselves over the conquered country, and slowly 
assimilate the conquered races into their own body, or, if the dis- 
parity in culture between the two be too wide for such assimilation, 
the latter are driven out and become gradually extinct as has hap- 
pened in our own age to the American Indians and the Australian 
aborigines.® 


But the Hindus adopted neither of these methods in their 
expansion. They no doubt at one time had to fight and 
conquer the original inhabitants. That was a necessity of 
the situation. But the peaceful and humanitarian spirit 
of their culture soon put a stop to these methods of war- 
fare. Their expansion over the greater part of India, and 


5 B.C. Pal: Soul of India, pp. 52-53. 
6 Ibid., p. 54. 
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more particularly among the civilized peoples of the south, 
were effected by more civilized and spiritual means. 

These methods of assimilation were infinitely slower 
than those followed by creedal religions. A Hindu, for 
instance, never asks from a stranger any declaration of his 
creed; much less does he endeavor to impose his own. 
Knowing that the ideas or faith of the stranger have been 
imbibed from society, from parents, from environments, 
and are the result of personal experience and education, 
he seeks to work a change in those ideas. Real change is 
impossible without a thorough change in the apperception 
mass of the individual, brought about through psychologi- 
cal, intellectual, and ethical disciplines and a new and dif- 
ferent order of experience. When this is done, the opin- 
ions and ideas, the whole intellectual stock of the stranger, 
will undergo a transformation. The new ideas, senti- 
ments, and attitudes will have a vitality born of self con- 
viction, and will be much healthier than those that are 
imposed from outside by authority or formal logic. This 
was the method adopted by the Hindus in propagation of 
their religion as well as in the assimilation of the diverse 
elements of population and cultures into their own in India 
and other countries. These methods were not preaching 
and proselytization, but as Pal remarks, “socio-ethical dis- 
ciplines and ideas.” We shall turn to them next. 

The Hindu Social Economy. This social economy of 
the Hindus is summed up by what is called Varna-asha- 
rama-dharma, inaccurately translated into English as the 
Caste System. Varna in Sanskrit means color, ashrama 
means stage of evolution, and dharma means duty. This 
compound word, therefore, means, “duties of an individ- 
ual, according to his evolution and caste (based on color) .” 
We must note there that this arrangement (which can 
only be accurately and briefly expressed as caste-stage- 
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duty) of the Hindus is based on the organic unity of the 
social whole. It is only when the varna (caste) is joined 
to the ashrama (stage of evolution) that the caste gets its 
ethical basis.’ 


THE CASTES 


The castes, as we know, are four in number—the Bra- 
hamins, the Kshtriyas, the Vaishas, and the Sudras. The 
first three castes belonged to the Hindu order alone. They 
represent the three great functions of the social organism, 
namely, (1) the intellectual and the spiritual, (2) the ad- 
ministrative and the military, and (3) the economic and 
the industrial.* In every society, we have people who dis- 
charge these functions fundamental to the existence of the 
society. (4) The fourth caste, the Sudras, did not belong 
to the Hindu group. They were either captives of war 
reduced to the domestic or agricultural status, or were 


members of an original tribe or race unfit intellectually or 
morally to undertake any of the three functions of the 
Hindu society. 


THE ASHRAMAS AND THEIR RATIONALE 


The ashrama referred to the life of the individual. The 
society was divided into the above four castes, and the 
individual life was divided into four ashramas, stages or 
stations. —The Hindus seem to have realized that the dis- 


7 This is a free adaptation of Pal’s book, The Soul of India, which presents the 
above point of view. There are more scholarly presentations of this subject, but 
they bear little or no connection to the topic under discussion. They have been 
mentioned wherever necessary. 


8 These castes had psychological foundations. They were based on classification 
of human nature into three types. There is a series of trinities that runs through 
the psychology and sociology of the Hindus. Three aspects of the Self or the Atman, 
their threefold reflection into the lower human mind, each aspect seeking satisfaction 
in one social stage. There were three wishes (not four) and each wish had its ful- 
fillment in one caste. 
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tinctions based on social functions, however necessary for 
preservation of social life, has an inevitable tendency to 
breed pride in those who were called upon to perform those 
high functions, and envy in those who had to fill lower 
places. Besides, castes based on heredity in the beginning 
were bound to give rise to certain moral evils. The only 
remedy against this evil lay in placing individual members 
of the society under such disciplines as would train their 
minds to habits of more or less complete self-detachment, 
and thereby prevent them from identifying their individ- 
ualities with their high social functions or offices. This 
was the object of Ashrama joined to caste. Here we see 
an unmistakable evidence of the emphasis placed by the 
Hindus on psychological methods of working changes in 
opinions, ideas, and sentiments of the people. These ash- 
rama duties or disciplines toned down the harshness or in- 
equalities created by the caste. As long as obligations at- 
tached to the ashramas were properly pursued, the ideal 
of slow and steady assimilation worked well. But as soon 
as there was divorce between the two, between the caste 
and the ashrama, between the outer function of the caste 
and the inner discipline of the ashrama, there began the 
chaos of the Hindu society which has become an object of 
ridicule of those who have a penchant for social pathology.° 


9 We shall give, in a brief space, a rough idea of the four ashramas we have 
referred to in the preceding paragraph. (1) The first one was that of the student 
or the brahamchari. In this stage, each student was considered equal to every 
other student, whatever the rank, caste, or office of his parents was. In the house- 
hold of the teacher, he could claim no honor by virtue of his birth or heritage, 
could earn or own no property, and whether the son of a prince, a soldier, or a 
merchant, had to beg for his food from the public and perform any service. In the 
teacher’s household where the student lived the first quarter of his life, he had no 
privileges. (2) The next ashrama was that of the grihasti, or the householder. 
Having finished his student stage, he entered that of the householder. Here he 
became a regular and recognized member of the society, vested with all the rights 
and privileges of his social status. All inequalities of life came in here, and were 
due entirely to the variety of social functions which different individuals had to 
discharge. (3) Having thus served the society for the second quarter of his life 
during which he may have raised a healthy progeny and trained it in the ways of 
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The fault lay not with the system as a whole, but with the 
estrangement between the actual and the ideal.*° 

It is not our intention to concentrate the reader’s atten- 
tion on the relative merits of social organization of the 
Hindus—an organization in which the claims of the per- 
sonal and the social received their due attention—but to 
understand the manner in which the working of the indi- 
vidual’s mind was influenced by social arrangements and 
disciplines so that he became a full fledged and a thor- 
oughly assimilated member of the society and at the same 
time attended to his personal and spiritual demands with- 
out creating a clash with the demands of the group. 

This varna-ashrama-dharma sums up the whole spirit 
of the Hindu culture. Through it they maintained their 
own social solidarity, and brought the divergent races and 
cultures of India and other countries within their fold. It 
is in this arrangement that we must seek the key for the 
unity which the word Hinduization implies. 


The task of introducing this arrangement among their 
primitive subjects was comparatively easy. These subjects 
and the neighbors had some social arrangements that bore 
a rough similarity to that of the Hindus. And owing to 
this affinity, it became easy for the former to assimilate 
the latter to their culture-patterns. And they did so by 
simply putting the seal of their own system upon the al- 


caste and his social position, the individual entered the third stage, the stage of 
vanparast. Here again he was encouraged to train himself in detachment and begin 
his spiritual work. He now retired from active life, and adopted duties and dis- 
ciplines of the higher and contemplative life. (4) ‘And finally, if he lived long 
enough and was able to retain complete self-detachment, he might enter the last 
stage, the stage of the sanyasi, the philosopher-mendicant, when his one aim in life 
became ‘es lose the conceit of isolated existence and to identify himself with the 
universal. 


10 A highly scholarly presentation of this subject is given by Dr. Bhagwan Das 
in his Laws of Manu—The Science of Social Organization. Dr Annie Besant gives 
a very clear and comprehensive summary of the whole idea in her books, The Hindu 
Ideals and Ancient Ideals in Modern Life. 
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ready existing social order of their non-Hindu subjects. 
The process of social expansion or assimilation created no 
conflict in the communities affected by it. The method 
was evolutionary, not revolutionary. 

They also introduced the ashrama disciplines into the 
new social orders. This was the special contribution of 
the Hindus to the non-Hindu communities of India as 
well as to other countries. By this process of idealistic or 
spiritual assimilation, as we may call it, the character of 
the non-Hindu was fundamentally changed. The varna- 
ashrama-dharma became the chief characteristic of their 
life too. The caste system gave them the outer forms of 
the Hindu social structure, the ashrama and its disciplines 
gave them the inner spirit of the Hindu culture. The mo- 
ment a family received the badge of the Hindu caste-sys- 
tem and accepted the disciplines of the ashrama, it became 
a Hindu community. The priests of the non-Hindu com- 


munities, when adopted into the Hindu fold, became its 
Brahamins, not merely in name but also in fact. They 
became absolutely equal to their masters in their social 
status. 


OTHER METHODS OF ASSIMILATION 


Other means of assimilation than the caste system were 
also devised by the Hindus. (1) Oftentimes the personal 
and civil laws of the people thus brought into their fold 
were allowed to remain intact. Notwithstanding all these 
diversities, there was absolute social equality between 
members of the same caste all over the country. (2) The 
gods of the non-Hindu tribes were also accepted into the 
Hindu pantheon, being interpreted according to the Hindu 
ideas and conceptions. Their rituals and liturgies were 
also retained, sometimes in their original form, sometimes 
with modifications but always with a new interpretation. 
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This explains the endless diversity of customs and rituals, 
faiths and worships, sacraments and disciplines, inside the 
broad, catholic unity of the Hindus.** In all the mosaic 
of forms, there is a pattern visible and understandable with 
a little close analysis and sympathetic insight. (3) But 
while granting freedom to the different communities to 
maintain and develop their respective peculiarities, both of 
thought and institution, the Hindus ordained certain rules, 
rituals, certain sacraments and ceremonials, as binding 
upon all the sections of the society; and these sought to 
preserve and strengthen their fundamental unity. 

The sacrament of the Upanayana, popularly known as 
the ceremony of the sacred thread, was one through which 
every one must pass. This gave a second birth to a child— 
a birth into the knowledge of the social laws, customs, and 
obligations. (4) The daily repetition of the Gayatri was 
another obligation. A Brahamin would worship any god 
he liked. He might belong to any sect or denomination, 
whether Hindu or the native, but he must repeat the Gaya- 
tri every day. (5) The local and the sectarian gods were 
allowed to remain, but there were a few gods that received 
the universal homage. (6) There were some places sacred 
to the Hindus of all denominations. All these places were 
deliberately scattered all over India: Haridwar, Prayag, 
and Benares in North India; Gaya in Behar in the east; 
Nasik in Central India; Dwarka in the west; Kumbkonam 
and Rameswaram in the south. These were places of pil- 
grimage which every one must visit."* Thus in olden times 
when the means of communication were still undeveloped, 
the means of developing an idea of national unity were 


11 Annie Besant: Ancient Ideals in Modern Life, Chaps. I, II, III. 


12 R. Mookerji: Fundamental Unity of India, pp. 33-43; Sister Niveditta: Web 
of Indian Life, p. 241; E. Wood, Garuda Purana, Chap. LXVI; B. C. Pal: The Soul 
of India, pp. 64-68. 
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devised. These subtle and psychological methods not only 
assimilated the alien elements into the Hindu culture but 
also helped to unify the scattered populations into one psy- 
chic whole. When combined with religion and metaphys- 
ics that the Hindus brought with them, it led the entire 
nation to love the native soil and revere it as an anthro- 
pomorphic deity. Bharatvarsha (India) became a karma- 
bhumi, a land where the human soul came to seek libera- 
tion from the bondage of matter, not a bhogabhumi where 
an individual is born for self enjoyment and inflation of 
egoism. (7) A still more significant formula invented was 
the text for sacrificial purification of water which every 
Hindu must recite every day at the time of taking his bath 
or worshipping his god. The formula ran thus: 


Gangeca Jamunecaive Godavari Sarasvati, 
Narmada Sindhu Kaveri jales min sannidhin kuru. 


This means, “May the Ganges, Jumna, Godavari, Saras- 
wati, Nerbuda, Indus and Kaveri Rivers enter into this 
water which I am about to use for sacrificial purposes.” 
These are the great rivers of India. Along these rivers 
flowed the stream of civilization before the introduction 
of railways and that is also why they were sacred to the 
Hindus. And every Hindu remembers the unity of the 
country and the people every day through this formula. 
These were some of the methods by which the great ex- 
periment in assimilation was carried on in ancient India 
and also in comparatively modern times. The Hindus, 
with their social economy, assimilated both the aboriginal 
inhabitants of India, and also their conquerors till the lat- 
ter settled down and became a part of the population. It 
is only the last, the British, graphically described as birds 
of passage, who have not been ethnically assimilated, 
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though they have assimilated some of India’s best thought, 
and some English writers are beginning to be apprehensive 
of this subtle, cultural conquest by India.** A closer and 
more exhaustive study of this experiment in assimilation 
in ancient India is bound to yield some interesting results 
to students of sociology today. 


13 Sir J. Woodroffe: Is India Civilized? 
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THERE ARE few things within the range of human activ- 
ity that attract more general interest than the behavior 
of mobs. The ease and rapidity with which they form, or- 
ganize, and dissolve is startling ; the characteristically tense 
state of emotional excitement is spectacular; the typically 
ferocious nature of their acts is terrifying. In the history 
of nations they have played a determining rdle. In the 
modern societies the frequency of mob behavior is not with- 
out sinister implications for the continuance of democratic 
rule. 

Under the influence of crowd excitement persons fre- 
quently act in a manner quite foreign to their customary 
and expected behavior; often there seems to be a complete 
transformation of character. Always the change appears 
to be away from the prevailing standards and decencies of 
social life. At the football game and the prize fight, the 
man of refinement and the woman of delicacy vie with 
the boor and the thug in exaggeration of speech and ges- 
ture and in their disregard of all sportsmanlike standards. 
The demoralizing effects of the primitive dance, religious 
revival, and other types of the orgiastic crowds are gener- 
ally known. In the angry mob atrocities are committed 
which seem unbelievable to the persons who read or hear 
of them. In panics the traditions of chivalry are com- 
pletely forgotten. 

In view of the spectacular nature and wide popular in- 
terest in this form of collective behavior it is a somewhat 
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curious fact that it has never been subjected to any 
competent and thorough analysis. There are, to be sure, 
many books that deal with crowd and mob behavior. The 
historians have described with varying degrees of accuracy 
and detail the numerous crowds of historical importance. 
The literarians have made frequent and often brilliant use 
of certain types of crowd behavior. Reformers have been 
voluble in their condemnation of mobs and mob action. 
Various persons have speculated concerning crowd behav- 
ior. But no one has given a competent scientific analysis 
and description based on a careful and critical examina- 
tion of cases. 

The fact that the behavior is strange and unusual has 
led many persons to seek strange and unusual explana- 
tions. Most of the discussion consciously or naively as- 
sumes that the behavior of persons immersed in a crowd 
bears no relation to the ordinary routine of their daily 
lives. It is assumed that in a mob they are possessed of a 
different group of ideas and moved by a different set of 
passions. This idea has given rise to two different types 
of explanation. 

One group of writers seeks an explanation of mob be- 
havior in the hypothesis that a true crowd is an organic 
being with an independent mind and character. In the 
crowd there arises a collective mind which is peculiar to 
the immediate situation and which has little or no relation 
to the minds of the individuals who compose the crowd. 


The most striking peculiarity presented by a psychological crowd 
is the following: Whoever be the individuals that compose it, how- 
ever like or unlike be their mode of life, their occupations, their char- 
acter, or their intelligence, the fact that they have been transformed 
into a crowd puts them in possession of a sort of collective mind 
which makes them feel, think and act in a manner quite different 
from that in which each individual of them would feel, think and 
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act were he in a state of isolation. There are certain ideas and feel- 
ings which do not come into being, or do not transform themselves 
into acts except in the case of individuals forming a crowd. The 
psychological crowd is a provisional being formed of heterogeneous 
elements, which for a moment are combined, exactly as the cells 
which constitute a living body form by their reunion a new being 
which displays characteristics very different from those possessed by 
each of the cells singly.* 


This position calls attention to certain important facts: 
the crowd is a unity and its members frequently do act in 
ways foreign to their conventional behavior. The explana- 
tion, however, creates more problems than it solves. To 
posit a mystical “mind,” an entity that has no naturalistic 
origin, is to introduce a factor impossible to discuss except 
in mystical terms. The idea of a collective mind, inde- 
pendent of the minds of the persons comprising the group 
and displaying characteristics which are without existence 
in the separate persons, is entirely outside human experi- 
ence or comprehension. It is incredible that ideas and 
feelings, which elsewhere have no existence, could be gen- 
erated spontaneously in a temporary situation. The con- 
ception of the crowd as an organic being, whether this be 
interpreted as an analogy or as a literal description, is far- 
fetched. In the crowd there is an organization of discrete 
units. But the hypothesis of a super-organism manifesting 
a “collective mind” offers no acceptable explanation. 

Certain writers seek an explanation of mob behavior in 
the original nature of man. Man is asserted to have cer- 
tain primitive instincts and impulses that predispose him 
to vicious behavior and savage acts of cruelty. This heri- 
tage from a brute and savage ancestry is concealed beneath 
a cloak of socialized behavior. But the essential savage 
is ever ready to act. The mob situation releases the native 


1G. Le Bon, The Crowd, pp. 29-30. 
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impulses and instincts. When the inhibitions are lifted 
and the restraints removed the natural man appears and 
acts with all the savagery of his brutal nature. 


The social mind is a product of spontaneous, creative synthesis 
of all individual minds. In this sense it is real. It differs widely 
from any individual mind and sometimes seems to be embryonic, i.e., 
to take the form of the more primitive mind of man as we observe 
it in uncivilized races. This is due to the fact that in manifestations 
of the social mind the artificial restraints of civilized life are removed. 
The period of evolution of civility is very short compared with the 
precivilized period and the coat of civility is thin. The process of 
becoming civilized has been one of restraint. The civilized man puts 
his best foot forward. . . . Now in the crowd, the restraints of civ- 
ilized life are removed. The thin veneering that covers men’s acts 
in society peels off and the true character of the civilized man as an 
enlightened savage comes to light. The veneering consists of about 
half culture and half hypocrisy. The social mind partly lays off both 
these garbs and represents men more nearly as they are.* 

The brutal deeds of mobs are to be explained by the fact that 
under conditions of excitement in such a crowd, even the most civil- 
ized men may revert to the instinctive level of behavior.’ 


The explanation of mob behavior on the hypothesis that 
the restraints of civilized life disappear under conditions 
of collective excitement and allow men to act on the basis 
of the primal instincts is certainly nearer to a plausible 
explanation than is the hypothesis of a specially created 
crowd organism and crowd mind. There appear, however, 
to be two untenable assumptions implicit in the position. 

The idea that man before the modern civilization was 
a savage and vicious brute is not borne out by such knowl- 
edge as we have of early man. The culturally backward 
peoples, when uncorrupted by civilized contacts, appear to 
be peaceful and kindly folk. Rousseau’s “noble savage” 
deviates less from a true picture of primitive man than 


2 J. Q. Dealey and L. F. Ward, 4 Textbook of Sociology, p. 55. 
3 C. A. Ellwood, Psychology of Human Nature, p. 303. 
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does the idea of the primitive as a personification and an 
exaggeration of the erratic brutality of the angry mob. The 
effort to find the origin of the assumed vicious nature in 
man’s animal ancestry is equally unprofitable. Such be- 
havior does not appear as the normal thing anywhere in 
the division of the animal world to which man belongs. 
These “vicious instincts” appear to be, at least in large 
part, imaginary. Nowhere in man’s savage or brute an- 
cestry are they to be found in the form that the theory 
assumes. 

The position contains a second assumption that appears 
to be equally untenable. It seems to assert that human 
culture in no way modifies the original nature of man. 
Civilization is a thin veneer, “half culture and half hypoc- 
crisy,” that conceals without changing the brute nature. 
Human nature is thus a super-structure erected upon an 
unmodified original nature. 

If there is any one fact that the study of sociology has 
made more clear than any other it is that the nature of 
man is a product of his social life. Whatever the equip- 
ment with which he is originally endowed, man’s nature is 
in continual process of modification and reformation. It 
would be difficult to formulate a more fundamentally er- 
roneous idea than the popular assumption that man in- 
herits a fixed and unchangeable original nature which is 
overlaid by convention but unmodified by experience. In 
the whole realm of living organisms, the human child is 
the most plastic. The nature of the person is the product 
of the original equipment and every experience that it has 
had from the moment of conception. 

Human nature in the crowd is the same as human na- 
ture among the dispersed persons. Man does not have two 
distinct personalities, one operating under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, when he is more or less in isolation, the other 
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operating when he is a member of a crowd. The personal- 
ity which man has acquired in the course of his social life 
is a unitary thing that exists in any situation. Any expla- 
nation of crowd behavior that does not recognize this fact 
is neither realistic nor profitable. To conjure up fanciful 
hypotheses is of no avail, nor is it at all necessary. If 
crowd behavior is to be understood at all, and it is entirely 
possitle to do so, it must be on the basis of the same hu- 
man nature that persons possess in their distributive ac- 
tivities. 

In the world in which men live they acquire, consciously 
or unconsciously, a highly complicated body of beliefs, 
sentiments, and attitudes that underlie and condition their 
conventional behavior. The habitudinal routine of daily 
life is possible because the prejudices, aversions, passions, 
and hatreds that exist among men are more or less com- 
pletely inhibited and controlled. So far as they get expres- 
sion it is in disguised, sublimated, and socially approved 
ways. Men are curiously responsive to social approval and 
disapproval and deviate but little from the patterns of be- 
havior set by the groups to which they belong. 

Men interact, when they interact at all, on the basis of 
what they possess in common. Communication must be 
in terms of what is mutually understandable. The knowl- 
edge, ideas, and opinions of each person are the result of 
his experiences and social contacts, and are understandable 
only to such other persons as have a somewhat comparable 
body of knowledge. In a group composed of an engineer, 
a farmer, a soldier, and a social butterfly there would be 
no common ground for critical interaction. Discussion on 
an intellectual and critical level, on the level of ideas, is 
equally impossible in an aggregation of individuals. The 
members of such heterogeneous groups have little or no 
past experience in common; they do not share the same 
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ideas and opinions. Intellectual achievements vary widely 
among the different individuals and tend, in consequence, 
to isolate rather than to unite them. So there is no possi- 
bility of the members of a crowd interacting critically and 
intellectually. There is no common basis for rational group 
behavior. 

The things which are common to crowd members are 
the universal emotions, as anger and fear, and the com- 
munal body of sentiments, attitudes, and prejudices. A 
common response can be secured only to stimuli which 
impinge upon this body of emotions and possessions held 
in common by members of the mob. So far as they have 
a common body of sentiments, beliefs and prejudices there 
is a basis for mutual understanding and agreement and 
for concerted action. The expression of the emotions is 
a sort of universal language in terms of which all men 
meet and act together. Crowd behavior is not at all pos- 
sible except on an emotional or sentimental level. The 
actions of the mob are expressions of the emotional com- 
plex which follow the breakdown of habitudinal controls. 
In the mob the inflamed passions of men are expressed 
directly rather than disguised as in socially approved modes 
of behavior. 

The behavior of the person in the ordinary daily life is 
the result of choice. A great number and variety of ex- 
ternal stimulations, social and personal considerations, 
and memories determine the course of action pursued. 
Actions are determined by the selection of responses and 
this selection is influenced by many conflicting considera- 
tions. But the tense state of excitement which is charac- 
teristic of crowds operates to break down the conventions 
which ordinarily inhibit the expression of the prejudices 
and passions. It creates a temporary mental isolation. 
The great variety of stimulations that usually condition 
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behavior are shut out. Attention is focused on a single 
object, all distractions are removed. The thoughts of the 
crowd members are directed along a narrow channel. The 
members of the crowd are presented with but one course 
of action. The mob expresses the single line of thought 
and reacts within the narrowly limited range of stimula- 
tion. It acts, therefore, without the reflection and consid- 
eration of consequences exercised in distributive activity. 

The behavior of the mob is thus expressive of the body of 
attitudes held by men but conventionally concealed. The 
mob situation simply lifts the inhibitions at the same time 
that it stirs the emotions. The acts of the mob are under- 
standable in purely naturalistic terms. They are not. re- 
mote from man’s nature, not unique things that require 
a resort to some esoteric type of explanation. They are 
revealing expressions of man’s nature. They express a so- 
cial heritage of the group. 

The particular form which the mob activity takes de- 
pends upon the locality, the time, and the immediate cir- 
cumstances. In any community it tends to follow a local 
pattern: original, unprecedented, kinds of behavior are 
rare. Every mob in the American South is, except in un- 
important details, like every other. 

The behavior of the mob is such as falls within the mem- 
ory of its members. Previous mobs of which the present 
members were a part, or of whose behavior they know in- 
directly, acted in a given way. This memory complex is 
the cue to fitting behavior in the present crisis. During 
the era of the Western frontier, the lynching mobs custom- 
arily hung their victims. This, instead of shooting, burn- 
ing, or other methods, was determined in the beginning by 
the fact that hanging was the legalized form of capital pun- 
ishment. The pattern once set, subsequent mobs within 
the same territory followed the same procedure. 
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THE SKILLED artisan is known by the kind and condition 
of the tools that he uses. Likewise the tools of the social 
scientist denote his caliber. Improved tools make possible 
more refined products, whether in artisanry or in social 
science. 

Tools range in type from mechanical to conceptual. A 
flash-light and a concept uncover hidden corners in physi- 
cal and cognitive realms respectively. Both open up new 
regions for exploration. Both afford bases for new forms 
of control. 

A conceptual tool is an instrument of precision in defin- 
ing and understanding human problems. It is a word 
or phrase into which a generalization upon oft-repeated 
human experiences has been packed.. It is always used 
with the same meaning,—that is, without variation in 
interpretation. It is a statement of reasoned thought at 
once more general and more exact than ordinary thinking 
or conversation represents. 

A concept is the essence of a large body of empirical data 
inductively treated. It is an abstract social fact,—an ex- 
traction of similar elements in numerous concrete social 
facts. Removed from practical aims in its origin and 
formulation, it becomes the only sound basis for practical 
procedures. It seeks no goals except those which naturally 


* President’s address before the Pacific-Southwest Sociological Association, Jan- 
uary 25, 1930. 
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follow the use of a superior means of understanding. It 
measures life as it is, as it comes and goes, as a part of our 
gigantic, human, organic unity." 

A sociological concept is the abstraction of the meanings 
of groups of specific facts about human interaction. These 
concepts, together with their meanings, comprise a unity 
which is the essence of sociology. An exhibit of represen~ 
tative sociological concepts becomes a digest of sociology. 
Such an exhibit demarks the field and limits of sociology. 
To the extent that these concepts possess scientific creden- 
tials, to that degree and no further is sociology a science. 
In whatever way we can refine and perfect sociological con- 
cepts, we can make sociology more scientific. 

In 1911, when the writer began to teach a course in so- 
ciology using Professor F. H. Giddings’ Principles of So- 
ciology, he organized the class discussions around certain 
major concepts. A similar emphasis has been made each 
year since, using different source books and textbooks in 
sociology and social psychology. In 1926, the writer sent 
out a tentative list of sociological concepts to seventy se- 
lected sociologists. Practically all were returned with com- 
ments and suggestions. Also, comparative studies have 
been made since with other investigations and studies of 
sociological concepts.” 

While there is not yet a common consensus of judgment, 
certain major trends in sociological thinking are clearly 
evident. Nearly every sociologist who is up to date uses 
four kits of tools, namely, ecological concepts, culture con- 
cepts, psycho-social concepts, and methodological concepts. 
Ecological and culture concepts have been rapidly securing 


1Cf. the discussion of the “common sense” technique by W. I. Thomas, The 
Polish Peasant in Europe and America, 1:4 ff., Knopf, New York, 1927. Also see 
the discussion of the organic conception of society by E. W. Burgess, “Statistics 
and Case Studies,” Sociology and Social Research, XII: 112 ff. 


2 Especially with the inquiries made by Dr. E. E. Eubank, Univ. of Cincinnati. 
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adoption in the last five years. They are two major sets 
of instruments for teeing off and for progressing along the 
sociological fairways. Psycho-social concepts comprise the 
central and crucial set of sociological tools. No sociologist 
is better than his psycho-social kit. A sociologist’s rating 
may be measured by his psycho-social comprehensions. 
Methodological concepts, since they refer to the improve- 
ment of the tools for obtaining sociological knowledge, are 
in a class by themselves. 


ECOLOGICAL 


Ecological concepts are old. They were first developed 
in the fields of animal and plant ecology.* In animal and 
plant life the role of the environment in effecting spatial 
relationships, succession of relationships, dominant types, 
and symbiosis has long been recognized. Animal and plant 


communities as the result of the interplay of environment- 
al, spatial, and vital or living relationships and needs have 
been splendid subjects for objective studies. It has been 
natural to carry over the techniques developed in such ob- 
jective observations to the study of the more complicated 
problems of human ecology.* 

Human ecology deals therefore with the spatial relation- 
ships of people and with the underlying changes in these 
relationships.® It is a scientific study of human spatial 
relationships and of the objective factors which explain 


> 


3 The term “ecology,” was first used by Haeckel, in 1869, according to C. S. 
Elston, Oxford, in Encyclopedia Britannica, Fourteenth Edit., 1929, VII:915. 


4 For basic literature see such works as: John E. Weaver, Plant Ecology, Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1929; C. S. Elston, Animal Ecology, Macmillan, 1927; A. S. Pearse, 
Animal Ecology, McGraw-Hill, 1926. Pearse, for example, explains ecology in de- 
scriptive, quantitative, and analytic and synthetic terms; ecology describes the re- 
sponses of organisms to the factors in their environment, measures the environmental 
requirements and the “vital limits” of organisms, and discusses why animal and 
plant group originate, attain complex levels, and become extinct. 


5 See R. D. McKenzie, “The Scope of Human Ecology,” Journal of Applied So- 
ciology, X:316. 
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these spatial alignments. Five changing conditions that 
account for spatial human relationships have so far been 
defined,—these are: concentration, centralization, segrega- 
tion, invasion, and succession.*° 

Concentration is “the tendency of an increasing number 
of human beings or human utilities to congregate within a 
given area.” Centralization is the integration and organi- 
zation of people and human interests at certain pivotal lo- 
cations within each concentration, and with specializations 
of communal functions taking place. Segregation is the 
separation between groups of people that occurs as a re- 
sult of centralizations for occupational or dwelling pur- 
poses. Invasion is the entering by one group into the oc- 
cupational activities or the dwelling area of another cen- 
tralization of people. Succession occurs when a given zone 
of habitation is occupied by one population type after an- 
other, or for one occupational use after another. A cross 
section of these changing ecological conditions in operation 
in a given time and place reveals the existence of a sixth 
ecological factor, which has been called “dominance,” and 
which means the control by one population group of other 
groups, or by one occupational group of other occupational 
groups. That these ecological concepts are coming into 
increasing use in sociological analyses of human data can- 
not be gainsaid.’ 


CULTURAL 


In addition to the ecological tools, another set of con- 
cepts represent a minimum equipment for making approach 
shots in sociology, namely, culture concepts. Culture is a 


8 Ibid., pp. 317 ff. 


7 For recent textbooks in sociology which utilize the ecological approach to good 
advantage, see Anderson and Lindeman, Urban Sociology, Knopf, New York, 1928; 
and Dawson and Gettys, Jntroduction to Sociology, Ronald Press, 1929. 
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term made indispensable by the social anthropologist.* 
Culture is the sum total of the ways of doing and thinking, 
past and present, of a social group. It is the sum of the 
traditions, or handed-down beliefs, and of customs, or 
handed-down procedures. 

Sociology, like the other social sciences, begins where cul- 
ture appears.” Culture is human nature expressed objec- 
tively ; it is the tangible products of common human activ- 
ities. It is an exhibit of human achievements. 

All tribes, races, nations possess a common or universal 
culture scheme. They all have communication and trans- 
portation patterns, family and housing patterns, eating and 
clothing patterns, earning a living patterns, owning prop- 
erty patterns, government and fighting patterns, art pat- 
terns, myth and knowledge patterns, religious patterns, so- 
cial club, amusement, and recreation patterns.*° 

Culture concepts are many, but seven only will be se- 
lected, namely, culture pattern, culture area, culture diffu- 
sion, culture convergence, culture lag, culture heritage, and 
the mores. A culture pattern is any objective expression of 
a common type of human behavior; an integration of these 
patterns is a culture complex. A culture area is the popula- 
tion extent or range of any culture pattern. Culture diffu- 
sion is the spreading of a culture pattern from its point of 
origin, or its center, over its area."* Culture convergence is 
the becoming similar of two or more different culture pat- 
terns originating in culture centers remote from each other. 
It involves the existence of culture parallels, or parallel cul- 
ture traits, which have originated independently of each 


8 See Clark Wissler, 4n Introduction to Social Anthropology, Holt, 1929. 


® Clarence M. Case, Outlines of Introductory Sociology, Harcourt, Brace and Co., 
New York, 1924, Ch. XXIX. 

10 Cf. Clark Wissler, Man and Culture, Ch. V, “The Universal Pattern,” Crowell, 
New York, 1923. 

11 There are several different methods by which culture diffusion takes place. 
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other in different parts of the earth, but which without 
contact have grown similar. Culture lag means that some 
parts of the total culture scheme of a given social or culture 
group is not changed or modified as rapidly as other parts 
of the same culture scheme and that in consequence cul- 
ture disarrangement leading to social conflicts develops. 
Culture heritage, or folkways, is the sum total of the culture 
patterns and complexes into which any human being is 
born. The mores are those culture patterns, or that part 
of the culture heritage or folkways, which the social group 
treats as essential to its own welfare and for which it is 
willing to put up a fight.” 


PSYCHO-SOCIAL 


Psycho-social concepts are the main tools of sociology. 
They penetrate to the heart of human life. They are de- 
signed to reveal the inmost workings of human interaction. 


Four sets of such concepts are available. (1) Personality 
concepts relate to the social nature of human individuals. 
(2) Social group concepts treat of the organization of hu- 
man beings. (3) Social process concepts generalize on the 
changing phases of human interaction. (4) Social prob- 
lem concepts define the maladjustments resulting from so- 
cial processes. 

Personality concepts include behavior patterns, atti- 
tudes, values, status, and personality. A behavior pattern 
is a neuro-muscular organization whereby a given stimulus 
enters sense organs, traverses afferent, central, and efferent 
neurones via synapses, and produces each time the same 
muscular and glandular behavior. Behavior patterns are 
the bases of all instinctive and habitual behavior. An at- 
titude is a behavior pattern set for action. A value is a 


12 For references see Clark Wissler, Man and Culture, An Introduction to Social 
Anthropology; A. L. Kroeber, Anthropology, Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York, 1923. 
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positive or negative stimulus of environmental origin. A 
person’s characteristic reactions to values are his attitudes. 
Attitudes are subjective; values objective; and action or 
behavior the essential connecting link. Status is the rating 
or standing that is given a person’s behavior by his asso- 
Ciates ; it is a person’s most valued possession. Personality 
is the integration of a human being’s behavior patterns 
and attitudes, weighed in a status balance.” 

The social group concepts include collective behavior, 
social situation, primary group, secondary group, public 
opinion, and community organization. Collective behavior 
is the interactions of a number of persons in social con- 
tact; it is the main subject matter of sociology.** A social 
situation includes not only the interactions of a number of 
specific persons but also the meanings that each of the ac- 
tors finds in the interactions, together with the psycho- 
social history of these interactions and their meanings. A 
person defines a social situation in terms of his past expe- 
riences and his present stock of values. A primary group 
is a number of persons who because they interact in each 
other’s presence, exercise powerful stimuli upon each other. 
A secondary group is a number of persons who are not in 
the physical presence of each other, but who are reacting 
alike to given stimuli or values and who are aware of these 
similar reactions. Public opinion is the process of expres- 
sing personal opinions pro or con by members of a sec- 
condary group (or public) toward some phase of that 
group’s mores which has been challenged. Community or- 
ganization refers either to administrative devices for carry- 


13 For further reading see Park and Burgess, Introduction to the Science of 
Sociology, Univ. of Chicago Press, 1921; L. L. Bernard, Jntroduction to Social Psy- 
chology, Holt, 1926, E. W. Burgess, editor, Personality and the Social Group, Univ. 
of Chicago Press, 1929. 


14 Compare the term, “pluralistic behavior,” as developed by F. H. Giddings, 
Studies in the Theory of Human Society, Ch. XV, Macmillan, 1922. 
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ing out the unfulfilled attitudes of a secondary group or 
to the underlying functioning of a secondary group.”® 
The leading social process concepts are: interaction, 
communication, conflict, accommodation, assimilation, 
and socialization. Interaction is the basic human process 
of giving, and responding to, stimuli. Communication is 
interaction expressed in terms of symbols and meanings; 
it is an interplay of gestures, vocal, facial, and pantomimic; 
it is based on mutual recognition of the meanings of these 
gestures. Without it there could be no development of so- 
cial life whatsoever. Conflict is the interaction of persons 
who express contradictory attitudes; it is the main source 
of all social problems. Accommodation is a conscious ad- 
justment and toleration of contradictory attitudes, where- 
by conflict is at least temporarily allayed and joint action 
permitted. Assimilation is an unconscious integration of 
more or less conflicting attitudes and values in an enlarged 
unity of function and behavior. Socialization is the work- 
ing together, but not necessarily alike, of dissimilar social 
attitudes toward constructive ends for all concerned.” 
Social problem concepts range from social isolation 
through social distance, social change, social movement, 
social disorganization to social control. Social isolation is 
the absence of all social contacts; no interaction occurs. 
Social distance is the difference in sympathetic understand- 
ing that exists between persons, or groups, or between 
a person and a group; it is the measure of actual or poten- 
tial conflict; it explains misunderstandings and conflicts. 


15 Special references are: Park and Burgess, Jmtroduction to the Science of So- 
ciology, Ch. XIII; W. I. Thomas, The Polish Peasant in Europe and America, Knopf, 
1928, I1:1847 ff.; C. H. Cooley, Social Organization, Scribner’s 1909, Part I, Part III, 
Ch. XII; J. F. Steiner, Community Organization, Part III, Century, 1925. 


16 See E. A. Ross, Principles of Sociology, Century; Park and Burgess, /ntroduc- 
tion to the Science of Sociology; C. H. Cooley, Social Process, Scribner’s, 1918; and 
Social Organization, Part II; C. A. Ellwood, The Psychology of Human Society, 
Appleton, 1925. 
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Social change is a modification of the attitudes of the mem- 
bers of a group; it often throws accommodations and as- 
similations out of joint and thereby creates problems; it 
usually involves cultural lag. Social movement is organ- 
ized, extensive social change. If carried out suddenly, it 
is revolution ; if gradual, it is social evolution; if definitely 
planned toward constructive ends, it is social reform; if it 
extends constructively over a wide culture area for an in- 
definite time it is social progress. Social control is the 
group regulating the behavior of its members, usually 
through direct suggestion. In the plural, social controls 
are all stimuli arising in each person’s environment, to 
which he responds and by which his behavior is influenced, 
not by objective fiat but largely by indirect suggestion.** 
The concluding major sociological kit is composed of 
methodological tools, such as: the social survey, social sta- 
tistics, the social life history, and social case analysis. The 
social survey is an extensive counting and charting of the 
objectively observed facts of any social situation. Social 
statistics is a system of arithmetic and algebraic formulae 
for finding the mass groupings, the variations, and the 
trends in social situations. A social life history is a de- 
scriptive, narrative, and historical account by a person of 
his enthusiasms and disillusionments, his adjustments and 
failures to make social adjustments, his experiences and 
his reactions to these experiences, his definitions or inter- 
pretations of each social situation in which he has played 
a role. Social case analysis is an intensive examination of 
sequences and coexistences in the attitudes and values of 
the main participants in a social situation as revealed 
through life histories. Statistical analyses and case analy- 


17 See Edward A. Ross, Social Control, Macmillan, 1901; Park and Burgess, 
Introduction to the Science of Sociology, Ch. IV; W. F. Ogburn, Social Change, 
Huebsch, 1922. 
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ses are complementary; each may be pronounced incom- 
plete without the other.” 

The foregoing exhibit of tools in sociology is submitted 
tentatively. It is an attempt to increase precision of think- 
ing and mutual understanding among those whose think- 
ing centers in the sociological sector of the social science 
field. The claim made two decades ago that sociology is a 
general social science carries a mistaken emphasis. It holds 
an underlying relationship to the specific sciences, parallel 
to the function performed by psychology. As psychology 
presents mental concepts and an analysis of mental proc- 
esses, so sociology may be held responsible for presenting 
psycho-social concepts and an analysis of social processes 
for the use of the historian, the economist, the political 
scientist, and other cooperating social scientists. 


18 See Odum and Yocher, Jntroduction to Social Research, Holt, 1929; G. Lund- 
berg, Social Research, Longmans, Green, 1929; E. S. Bogardus, The New Social Re- 
search, Miller, 1926. 





WILL INDIA FOLLOW GANDHI?* 


WILLIAM KIRK 


Pomona College 


THE PRESENT year bids fair to be a turning point in the 
social and political history of British India. At the All 
India National Congress held in Calcutta in December, 
1928, Gandhi promised to enter the lists once more as the 
leader of his people in a new non-violent, non-cooperative 
campaign for freedom if Great Britain should fail to grant 
Swaraj or home rule before January, 1930. When the Na- 
tional Congress met at Lahore in the closing days of 1929, 
a program for civil disobedience to British rule, including 
the non-payment of taxes, received the enthusiastic sup- 
port of the delegates present. The nationalists apparently 
believe that only in freedom can India work out her own 
destinies, and they have turned to Gandhi as the one per- 
sonality who is resourceful enough to meet this crisis in 
their struggle for independence. 

Everywhere in India, in cities and villages, among dif- 
ferent races and religions, among different castes and cul- 
tures, I found the name of one native son universally re- 
vered and oftentimes worshipped,—Mohandas Karam- 
chand Gandhi. Born in 1869, he has lived a life of singu- 
lar devotion and self-sacrifice, until the people with one ac- 
cord have proclaimed him the Mahatma, meaning Great 


Soul.' 


* Address before the Pacific Southwest Sociological Association, January 25, 1930. 


1 As a young lawyer, Gandhi had early shown independence of spirit and honesty 
of purpose. He never hesitated to change his course as soon as his conscience told 
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Scholarly Indians have told me that he is venerated for 
his saintliness as no other man has been in the memory of 
any one now living. Rabindranath Tagore has said that 
“the whole nation follows him implicitly and for one rea- 
son only, that they believe him to be a saint. To see.a 
whole nation of different races, of differing temperaments 
and ideals, joining hands to follow a saint is a modern 
miracle and possible only in India. The worst and most 
deep-rooted passions are soothed by the words: ‘Mahatma 
Gandhi forbids it.’ . . . He is not only the greatest man 
in India, he is the greatest man on earth today.” One 
often hears his name linked with the Messiah, Buddha, 
St. Francis, Tolstoi, and comparisons are inevitably made 
between his life and theirs. 

My Hindu friend whom I had left behind in England 
when I sailed for India had told me, among other things, 
not to visit Gandhi on Monday as that is the one day of 


the week during which Mahatma observes complete silence. 
I remembered this bit of advice when I reached Bombay, 
and planned my itinerary accordingly. Ahmedabad proved 
unusually hot, dusty, and dirty. I carried a letter of in- 
troduction to a prominent Brahman who lives within a 
few miles of the Ashram, but he was not in the city at the 
time of my visit. Fortunately his sister, a woman of rare 


him that he was going in the wrong direction. Naturally his legal associates had 
the utmost confidence in his integrity. 

When he sailed for South Africa in the early nineties to continue the practice 
of law, he carried with him an intensely religious outlook and an earnest desire to 
live and work under the white man’s code according to the principles of the white 
man’s religion. 

Much to his surprise, he discovered that his fellow countrymen, the South African 
Indians, were treated, not as equals, but as inferiors by those in control of affairs. 
He did find sympathy and a friendly feeling among the Christian Missionaries, and 
he read many books on Christianity during his leisure hours. His deep interest in 
religion led him to follow closely the services of the Christian Church, but he sought 
in vain to find there a genuine sincerity of worship or the spiritual uplift which his 
sensitive nature craved. Institutional Christianity disappointed him, and he turned 
his thoughts away from the organized church to other spiritual experiences. He still 
believes in the teachings of Jesus, but he remains a Hindu. 
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grace and charm, whose gentle courtesy I shall long re- 
member, came to my rescue and volunteered to make the 
necessary arrangements. “Mahatma,” said she, “is so 
good, he will see you, I know,” and thanks to this gentle- 
woman’s interest in a stranger from afar, I soon found my- 
self on the open road, leaving the unkempt city behind in 
a cloud of dust, and driving in the direction of Gandhi’s 
home. My escort, a devoted disciple of the Mahatma, 
spoke and moved as though we were nearing sacred ground, 
and when we reached the path which leads to his home, 
I, too, could feel the spirit of reverence in the air. I thrilled 
to the thought that I was about to meet a unique person- 
ality face to face, and maybe to learn the secret of his tre- 
mendous power. But I also felt more humble than I have 
ever felt before, when I crossed the threshold of the lowly 
cottage and grasped the hand of a puny, painfully ema- 
ciated man of the people, who sat on the floor oriental 
fashion before the spinning wheel which means so much to 
India. At first, his peaked face, his large ears and nose, 
the heavy eyebrows, the closely clipped hair with the single 
Hindu lock left long, his oddly shaped skull, were very 
noticeable until Gandhi spoke, and then I thought no more 
of physical appearances or incongruities. He wore a loin 
cloth of coarsely woven khaddar about his waist, and a 
“Hindu cord” around his neck,—a simple man in a peas- 
ant’s garb. 

Somewhat embarrassed and ill at ease, I made an awk- 
ward attempt to open the conversation by saying, “You 
have many friends in America, Mr. Gandhi, who admire 
you from afar.” Without a mement’s hesitation he looked 
up into my face with deep brown eyes sparkling with good 
humor, and replied, “Distance lends enchantment to the 
view.” 
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I was no longer a stranger in a strange abode. I was en- 
joying the precious privileges of friendship.’ 

To understand Gandhi and his following in India we 
must be willing to see things through Oriental eyes and not 
through eyes accustomed to the speed of New York or Chi- 
cago; to know the brown men of Asia one should look at 
life with the understanding mind of the Hindu. 

The spinning wheel is at the center of Gandhi’s eco- 
nomic and political philosophy. Around the spinning 
wheel revolves the whole campaign of non-violent non-co- 
operation which aims eventually to bring about the exclu- 
sive use of khaddar and a general boycott of foreign goods, 
—not to injure British trade, primarily, but to promote 
the peace and prosperity of India. “One hundred and fifty 
years ago,” Gandhi explained in a speech before the Courts, 
“our women spun fine yarn in their cottages and supple- 
mented their husbands’ earnings. The village weavers 
wove that yarn and earned their living in that way... . 
Today our women have lost the cunning of their hands 


and the enforced idleness of millions has impoverished the 
land.” 


2 One or two simple incidents may serve to throw light upon the character of 
this friend among friends. One who addresses him in the usual Occidental manner 
is apt to receive the mild rebuke, “Don’t call me Mr. Gandhi; it sounds so un- 
natural and out of place. Just call me Gandhi.” Much less does he like to hear 
the word Mahatma. “I am not Mahatma,” he protests. “I am just an ordinary 
human being, with all the faults and failings of other mortals.” And when any of 
his followers are guilty of wrong doing, instead of placing the blame upon their 
shoulders, he consistently blames his own shortcomings and resorts to fasting and 
prayer to gain greater control over his own inner life. 

Again, the visitor to the Ashram, to the Abode of Peace, if he comes from 
Europe or America, will sit on a plain, home-made chair, while Gandhi crosses his 
legs on the floor beside the spinning wheel which hums busily as long as the con- 
versation lasts. A fascinating picture! The one man in all India whom Great 
Britain has good reason to fear the most, the acclaimed leader of 300,000,000 people, 
squats contentedly and serenely on the floor of a little cottage bare of modern com- 
forts or conveniences and spins away by the hour, to all appearances without a care 
in the world. His self-conscious guest from across the seas, with his hands and feet 
in the way, occupies a “chair” expressly provided out of courtesy to the white 
man. A rare experience,—to be in the presence of one of the greatest leaders and 
teachers of all time, who gladly sits at your feet and repeats for you alone, in a 
voice full of melody and power, his soul-stirring credo! 
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The greatest suffering may be found in the villages where 
the peasants depend upon uncertain harvests and are idle 
several months each. year under the most favorable con- 
ditions. From time immemorial the land has been divided 
among the sons at the death of the father, and this custom 
has resulted in a vast number of tiny farms, too small to 
support a family unit. It is not unusual to find five, six, 
eight, or even ten members of a single family living in a 
one-room mud hut, burning cow dung for fuel and growing 
weaker and weaker on one poor meal a day. To add to the 
difficulty, the introverted Indian will too often shrug his 
shoulders in the face of disaster,—as I had occasion to see 
for myself after a destructive rain in the vicinity of Bena- 
res,—and calmly say, “It is so ordered, I can do nothing.” 

Gandhi would re-introduce the spinning wheel to give 
these men and women something useful to do with their 
hands in the long periods of enforced idleness when life 
becomes dull and dangerously monotonous. As long as 
native cotton is sent to England and returned to India in 
the form of machine-made cloth, the masses will remain 
dependent and poverty-stricken. The revival of the home 
industries of an earlier day will not only keep vast wealth 
within the country, but will give the Indian peasants, the 
tillers of the soil, a supplementary income of which they 
stand in sore need. Gandhi has succeeded in spreading 
this idea pretty generally among different classes. The vil- 
lagers believe in the plan because “Mahatma” favors it, 
and I continued to meet influential Indians in my travels 
from one state to the other who had taken vows to wear 
nothing but home-woven cotton and silk; to boycott all 
foreign-made goods; even to destroy the British-woven 
cloth which they had already bought. 

To make enough khaddar cloth for India’s needs, every- 
one should set aside a portion of each day for spinning and 
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weaving. True to this doctrine, the disciples of Gandhi 
who are members of the Ashram at Ahmedabad consider 
it a part of their daily duty to make so much khaddar. 
His followers elsewhere are carrying the campaign into na- 
tive schools where the young children learn to spin as a 
part of their daily routine. Gandhi handed me an illus- 
trated pamphlet entitled “The Takli Teacher” which gives 
in simple, clear fashion all the instructions needed to spin 
cotton with a small portable contrivance called the “takli,” 
—a copper or iron disc about one inch or more in diameter, 
attached to a straight iron wire eight to ten inches in length. 

“Once you have resolved to give all your spare time to 
spinning,” the manual states, “you can no more afford to 
be without it than you can without walking, even though 
you have a cycle or a carriage.” (A motor car is a rara avis 
in the village communities.) “For even as you cannot 
move about your house on a cycle or in a carriage and 
must walk out, you may not carry about your charka 
(spinning wheel) in railway trains or bullock carts, but 
you have often to waste your time in them unless you have 
armed yourself with this simple tool (takli).” The people 
are urged to spin with the takli while they talk with friends 
or fellow passengers. If one is tired of sitting, he may 
stand up and use the takli just as well. He can even walk 
to the “accompaniment of the willing takli. No doubt it 
spins slowly, but it is as sure and steady as the tortoise in 
the story.’ 


3 The habit of using spare time profitably will develop personal qualities which 
the Hindus prize most highly: patience, persistence, concentration, self-cuntrol, 
calmness, ability to do more than one thing at a time, self-respect, and self-reliance. 
After a couple of months’ training, it is claimed, small boys in school can spin on 
the takli at the rate of fifty yards per hour. A school of 200 boys, working one 
hour each day, can produce about eighty pounds of yarn in a school year averaging 
280 days. From this yarn, 775 yards of shirting cloth, 36 inches wide, can be 
woven. This total yardage divided among the 200 boys would give about three 
and three-quarter yards to each boy, enough material for two shirts. If the school 
buys the cotton and sells the yarn, there should be a profit of something like 
ninety rupees. 
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Gandhi regards the spinning wheel as a symbol of the 
“dignity of labor” and takes pains to answer the argu- 
ments of the unbelievers who would ridicule his program as 
reactionary and futile. To his critics who wonder whether 
it will be possible to halt the onward rush of modern in- 
dustrialism, Gandhi replies that he knows the Indian tem- 
perament better than his contemporaries of the West, who 
live at such high tension and plunge ahead in such nervous 
haste. 

“The Indian peasants are not ready for the factory 
and the machine age,” he pleads. “The workers in the 
mills of Bombay and Ahmedabad are little better than 
slaves now, and more factories and more machines will 
only end in disaster. By using Manchester cloth we would 
only waste our money, but by reproducing Manchester in 
India we shall keep our money at the price of our blood, 
because our moral being will be sapped.” 

Before I left the Ashram, I was able to secure several 
books which treat comprehensively the whole subject of 
hand spinning and hand weaving. India must not suffer 
the same fate as the machine driven West, is the general 
thesis. The village craftsman or artisan is far more healthy 
and enjoys better surroundings than his brother, the ma- 
chine tender in the mill. The handicraftsman of the future 
will feel a personal responsibility for the quality of the 
finished product. Given every opportunity to develop per- 
sonal initiative and to satisfy his instincts of workman- 
ship, he will enrich the national taste and safeguard it 
against decay. Not until the nation will revive an indus- 
try with a new economic and cultural outlook will the peo- 
ple cease to suffer from the twin diseases, “standardized 
minds and standardized commodities.” 

In an impressive defense of Gandhi’s social theories, 
Gregg in his “Economies of Khaddar” points out the rela- 
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tion between hand spinning and hand weaving and the re- 
naissance in India which is about to take place. He urges 
the nation to develop her three great resources, (1) the in- 
herent manual sensitiveness and skill of her peoples; (2) 
the unused resources of her unemployed and under- 
employed millions ; and (3) a larger portion of the “radiant 
energy of the sun.” If she will then distribute her newly 
created wealth fairly and wisely among all classes who 
have aided production by using the charka and the hand- 
loom, India can become economically self-supporting, and 
eventually win her fight against her worst foes—poverty, 
ignorance, disease, and involuntary idleness.* 

Will Gandhi win? Americans are apt to say No,—that 
his whole idea is wrong and that he must sooner or later 
bow to the might of the invading machine. As I watched 
the chimneys of the great Ahmedabad mills near Gandhi’s 
cottage casting their ominous shadows over the spinning 
wheels and handlooms of his peaceful colony, I wondered 
how much longer could the feeble efforts of the hand com- 
pete with the tireless energy of the power-driven loom. 
The patient believers in non-violent non-cooperation are 
not disturbed. They have faith in the righteousness of 
their cause, and in the ultimate triumph of right over 
might.° 


4“The chief contrast between Europe and America,” to quote M. Siegfried 
(America Comes of Age, p 353) “is not so much one of geography as a fundamental 
difference between two epochs in the history of mankind, each with its own con- 
ception of life. We have the contrast between industrial mass production which ab- 
sorbs the individual for its material conquests, as against the individual considered 
not merely as a means of production and progress, but as an independent ego. 
From this unusual aspect we perceive certain traits that are common to the psy- 
chology of both Europe and the Orient. So the discussion broadens until it becomes 
a dialogue, as it were, between Ford and Gandhi.” 


5In a recent article on Gandhi, Upton Close calls attention to the fact that 
“the breakdown of the villages and the industrialization of the cities must inevitably 
continue as in every land on whose shores the all-coaquering machine has gained 
a foothold. But possibly Gandhi’s protest,” he adds, “will teach his people that the 
machine is made for man and not man for the machine, and save them from the 
terrible experiences that preceded the humanizing of industry in Western societies.” 
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Gandhi teaches that there can be no permanent political 
progress without economic and social reconstruction,—a 
primary reason for making the spinning wheel not merely 
a symbol of the “dignity of labor,” but likewise a symbol 
of India’s freedom. He sees clearly that the many races, 
creeds, and castes can be united only by a resort to some 
one concept which will convey a definite, vital meaning to 
all classes and all faiths. He thinks that he has found 
what he has been looking for in the spinning wheel. “For 
me the spinning wheel and khaddar are the symbols of all 
Indian unity, therefore I regard them as a national sacra- 
ment.” This faith will lead to the free India that is to 
be,—a self-respecting nation able to avoid starvation; to 
prevent epidemic disease; and to cope successfully with the 
problem of an ever-increasing birth rate. Until India is 
capable of feeding her millions, Gandhi pleads for a whole- 
sale limitation of births through vigorous self-discipline or 
Brachmacharya. “This is a hard thing to do,” he writes 
in his book, 4 Guide to Health, a copy of which he auto- 
graphed for me, “but we have been born into this world 
that we might wrestle with difficulties and temptations 
and conquer them; and he who has not the will to do it 
can never enjoy the supreme blessing of true health.” 
What will happen if the British Government is not pre- 
pared to yield to the national demand for Swaraj? A news 
dispatch dated at Ahmedabad, January 24, 1929, appeared 
in the daily papers the following morning. I have before me 
as I write The Indian Daily Telegraph published in Luck- 
now which gives this interesting statement a prominent 
place in its columns. “In pursuance of his view that the 
salvation of India lies in the khaddar program, Mr. Gand- 
hi has drawn up an elaborate scheme to boycott foreign 
cloth which he will shortly submit to the Congress Work- 
ing Committee. It requires the Congress volunteers to go 
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from door to door in every village and town, to collect and 
burn foreign cloth, receive orders for khaddar and per- 
suade foreign cloth dealers to stop further purchases. Con- 
gressmen are to picket foreign cloth shops provided there 
is no danger of violence, and cooperation of all political 
parties and other organizations is to be sought for the pur- 
pose. Members of the legislature are urged to call on the 
Government to purchase their cloth requirements in khad- 
dar, irrespective of its so-called costliness and to demand 
prohibitive import duty on foreign cloth.” 

The political phase of non-violent non-cooperation, then, 
involves first a general boycott of foreign goods which com- 
pete with home industries ; second, the wearing of khaddar 
or homespun as a patriotic duty; and third, a refusal to 
pay taxes to the British government. In many conversa- 
tions with well-informed Hindus and Mohammedans I 
have invariably found their arguments in favor of this pro- 
gram plausible and apparently sincere, if not always con- 
vincing to the Western mind.° 

From time to time I detected an anxious note wherever 
the future of the young University trained Indians came 
up for discussion. These groups, especially those who 
have been educated abroad, are trying to copy Western 
ways which the older men claim are unsuited to India’s 
traditions and present-day needs. Too many of these young 
people are out of touch with the everyday life of the village 


6 When one questions the wisdom, for example, of advocating wholesale destruc- 
tion of valuable wearing apparel which happens to be made abroad, he is told that 
this policy should not be looked upon as a form of sabotage or a revengeful gesture, 
but as a proof that India has seen a great light and has repented of her own sins. 
Russia had made a fatal blunder when the Communists tried to make the leap from 
the agricultural stage to industrialism overnight; why should India follow the 
same example and meet the same fate? No nation can afford to ignore one whole 
stage, the handicraft stage, in the normal economic development of a country. To 
industrialize India under the present political regime might bring riches to the few, 
but misery to the many. 
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communities and are not sympathetic enough to win the 
confidence of the masses.’ 

Gandhi has not entered the political arena without many 
misgivings on the part of his best friends. Tagore himself 
has expressed keen regret that Gandhi should use up so 
much time and energy fighting political battles, when “we 
need all the moral fibre which Mahatma Gandhi repre- 
sents and which he alone in the world can represent.” 
Others have urged him to remember that the people all 
look upon him as a saint and a spiritual leader, but they 
might dispute his right to be a politician. To these anxious 
friends, Gandhi replies, “If I seem to take part in politics, 
it is only because politics today encircle us like the coils of 
a snake from which one cannot get out no matter how one 
tries. . . . | am trying to introduce religion into politics.” 

In a word, Gandhi is a political leader through no wish 
of his own; he is primarily and essentially a moral and re- 
ligious leader. In the course of one conversation in his 
cottage home, he remarked, “America is rich in gold and 
material resources ; is she equally rich in things of the mind 
and the spirit? Will America lead the nations toward 
world peace and human brotherhood?” He seldom reads 
the daily newspapers for he mistrusts them. He relies on 
his friends to tell him the important world events. He is 
too much absorbed just now in India’s affairs to pay much 
attention to world problems. “I am naturally an opti- 
mist,” he explains, “and a believer in universal peace, but 
when I contemplate the world of affairs today and observe 


7 Gandhi recognizes the weakness in a situation which promises to grow more 
serious as the educated youths, numerically increasing, seek dignified careers in gov- 
ernment service under British rule, for he knows that he must somehow find a way 
to bridge the gap between these educated classes and the illiterate masses before 
he can count upon a united India. 

There is an element of unconscious humor and considerable grief in the plight of 
the failed B.A.’s,—those native students who scramble for positions and confidently 
expect to be accepted in the Indian Civil Service, merely on the grounds that they 
have taken courses at the University. The fact that they have failed to make the 
grade in their final examinations is not a serious obstacle, in their judgment, to early 
appointment and rapid promotion. 
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the forces of reaction at work everywhere, I must confess 
that I haven’t much ground for my optimism.” 

When I asked him for a more personal message, he re- 
minded me that his political views and interests were of 
passing importance and not to be taken too seriously,—in 
fact subject to change at any time to meet new conditions. 
“See my workshops, read my books. There you will find 
my message. My real life is in my social teachings—in 
non-resistance, in self-control, and in khaddar, the emblem 
of freedom.” 

Gandhi believes in the faith of his fathers, it is true,— 
in Hinduism—but he is also keenly alive to the good in 
other religions. Although he has dedicated his life to the 
service of India through the principle of non-violence 
which he regards as the root of Hinduism, he is ever seek- 
ing truth in the writings of the great religious teachers, 
Mohammed, Buddha, and Christ. He refuses to make a 
fetish of any belief or condone wrong doing in its name, 
and he holds himself free to reject any interpretation of the 
Hindu scriptures which does not appeal to his reason or 
his moral sense. 

Hinduism is to him the religion of his childhood and 
mature years; but it is not the only religion. The Vedas 
are sacred, but they are not any more divinely inspired 
than the Bible, the Koran, and the Zend-Avesta. Hindu- 
ism is tolerant toward all other beliefs; it urges everyone 
to worship God according to his own faith, and strives to 
live at peace with all religions.*® 

8In Gandhi’s credo, we find a familiar doctrine, “I believe implicitly in the 
Hindu aphorism that no one truly knows the Shastras (the ancient holy books) 
who has not attained perfection in Innocence, Truth, and Self-Control, and who 
has not renounced all acquisition or possession of wealth. In the endeavor to live 
a more perfect life those who stay with Gandhi in his Ashram are expected to follow 
a daily routine something like this: 4 A.M. rising hour; 4:15-5 A.M. prayers; 5 A.M. 
a slight repast (boiled wheat); 5:15-6 A.M. bath and preparation for work; 6 A.M. 
to 10:30 A.M. work; 10:30 A.M. breakfast (purely vegetarian); 11 A.M.-12 noon, 
rest and conversation; 12-3:30 P.M. work; 3:30-5:30 P.M. spinning and recreation; 


5 P.M.-5:30 P.M. preparation for evening meal; 6 P.M.-7 P.M. recreation; 7 P.M.- 
7:45 P.M. prayers; 8 P.M. bedtime. 
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We are not surprised to learn that the New Testament 
has played a vital part in shaping Gandhi’s career. | In his 
Ethical Religion he refers to the passage, “Seek ye first the 
Kingdom of God and his righteousness and all these things 
shall be added unto you,” and traces the inspiration of his 
doctrine “passive resistance” which came to him as a reve- 
lation in 1893, to the direct influence of the Sermon on the 
Mount. Ruskin and Tolstoi, particularly the latter, have 
also aided him greatly in his efforts to clarify his views and 
formulate his social philosophy. And today, whenever his 
followers betray him, he refuses to blame their shortcom- 
ings, but tries to find wherein he himself has failed to meas- 
ure up to his responsibility. He is apt to impose several 
days of fasting and prayer upon himself in the hope and 
belief that purity of heart and personal power will come to 
him who overcomes the desires of the flesh by prolonged 
self-denial. 

When the Hindus and the Mohammedans, on one his- 
toric occasion at Delhi, were wrangling among themselves, 
unwilling to reach any workable agreement, Gandhi saw 
clearly that Swaraj, self-government, for India, would be 
impracticable as long as his followers of different faiths 
insisted upon fighting among themselves. He resolved to 
give his people an impressive lesson in non-resistance, and 
instead of growing angry and scolding them for their faults, 
he resorted to the “great fast” which he anticipated would 
give his neglected teachings greater weight among the war- 
ring factions. On the twenty-first day of the fast, the 
leaders of the opposing parties gathered penitently about 
the shrunken body of “Mahatma,” and with bowed heads 
pledged renewed loyalty to their leader and their common 
cause. Gandi’s utter sacrifice of self had brought the spirit 
of peace when other methods had failed. His remarkable 
devotion to principle had inspired one time enemies to sit 
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down together and prepare a protocol which curiously 
enough will serve to record for all time the personal tri- 
umph of a frail man in his single-handed struggle against 
bigotry and intolerance.° 

Gandhi has won the respect and confidence of the Chris- 
tians as well as non-Christians. In conversation with him 
one day, E. Stanley Jones said, “Mahatma Gandi, I am 
anxious to see Christianity naturalized in India, so that it 
shall not be a foreign thing identified with a foreign people 
and a foreign government, but a part of the national life 
of India and contributing its power to India’s uplift and 
redemption. What would you suggest that we do to make 
that possible?” He became serious at once and after some 
thought replied: “I would suggest first of all that all 
of you Christians, missionaries and all, must begin to live 
more like Jesus Christ. Second, I would suggest that you 
must practice your religion without adulterating or toning 
it down. Third, I would suggest that you must put your 
emphasis upon love, for love is the center and soul of 
Christianity. Fourth, I would suggest that you study the 
non-Christian religions and cultures more sympathetically 
in order to find the good that is in them, so that you might 
have a more sympathetic approach to the people.”” 

Has Gandhi lost his hold upon the lives of his people? 
Is he, as so many of our British friends are inclined to 
think, a worn out, austere little man who has retired in de- 


9“The leaders here present,” the strange document reads, “are impressed by 
the decision of Mahatma Gandhi to fast twenty-one days, and are profoundly moved 
by it. ... We empower the President personally to communicate to Mahatma 
Gandhi the solemn resolution of all those taking part to preserve peace, and to 
announce to him our unanimous desire that he should break his fast: immediately, 
so that he may be present at the meeting and favor us with his cooperation, his 
advice, and his leadership.” 


10 When the Christian leader mentioned these four thoughts to the Chief Justice 
of the High Court in North India, that distinguished jurist exclaimed, “He could 
not have put his finger on four more important things. It took spiritual genius and 
insight to do that.” 
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feat to his quiet Ashram near Ahmedabad, to live among 
his devoted but visionary disciples in self-imposed poverty 
and chastity,—no longer a serious factor in shaping India’s 
future destiny? Or is John Haynes Holmes right when he 
says, “The man who sees no power in Gandhi is the man 
who knows no power save that of the ballot-box and the 
battle field. . . . Gandhi is mightier at this hour than he 
has ever been before, because his exalted spirit is entering 
permanently into the living consciousness of his people, as 
it is destined eventually to enter into the living conscious- 
ness of mankind. . . . Gandhi’s influence spreads from In- 
dia to the East and from the East to the distracted West.” 

Wherein lies the secret of a life capable of calling forth 
such a tribute of devotion? His physical appearance is 
anything but prepossessing, although an ardent admirer 
exclaims, “In this trivial lantern of the flesh there burns a 
light that never was on land or sea.” And it may be true 
as another writer has suggested, “When Nature is making 
geniuses she has a habit of paying more attention to the 
contents than to the container.” 

His power does not lie in the sweep of his mental life, 
for there are men in India who are more than a match for 
him in intellectual vigor. In fact, he seems to lack in some 
respects the scientific outlook which differentiates the mod- 
ern mind from the mediaeval. He seldom manifests an 
artist’s love for the beautiful in nature, in poetry, or in 
song, nor has he the eloquence of voice or pen to sway the 
multitudes who sit reverentially at his feet. His one claim 
to greatness and perhaps the real secret of his power lies 
in his Christlike willingness to sacrifice self for others."* 

11 In a letter to Tagore who had intimated that Gandhi had left little place in 
his life for the beauty of the flowers and the fields, he wrote: “True to his poetic 
instinct the poet lives for the morrow, and would have us do likewise. He presents 
to our admiring gaze the beautiful picture of the birds in the early morning singing 
hymns of praise as they soar into the sky. . . . The human bird under the Indian 


sky gets up weaker than when he pretended to retire. For millions it is an eternal 
vigil or an eternal trance. It is an indescribably painful state which has to be ex- 
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In other words, Gandhi has indeed a rare gift,—the gift 
of goodness—which the Indian temperament universally 
accepts as the essence of a great life. I have heard more 
than one thoughtful Hindu say that the East will continue 
to worship Gandhi regardless of his ideas and his theories, 
and in spite of his worldly defeats and failures. He is to 
trusting millions a holy man and a great soul, whom the 
Universal Spirit has singularly favored. 

Whatever the West may eventually think of Gandhi as 
a politician, economist, social reformer, or religious leader, 
no one who has recently journeyed through India with an 
open mind can fail to note how reverently the high and low, 
the weak and the strong, speak the name of the meek and 
lowly man of Ahmedabad. All classes seem to unite in 
hailing him “Mahatma,” their hope in time of trouble, their 
apostle of peace and goodwill among men. 

No one who has talked with him in his Ashram on the 
banks of the Sabarmati,.as he sits upon the floor spinning 
and shaping the future destiny of India, can leave his phys- 
ical presence without feeling the impact of a saintly char- 
acter and a dauntless spirit. As I walked slowly away 
from his simple little cottage, passed the khaddar work- 
shops where his followers were busily spinning, along the 
path leading to the dusty, bullock-trodden highway, I 
found myself repeating, after the manner of the Orientals, 
“Mahatma, great leader of a suffering people, I salute 
you!” 
perienced to be realized. I have found it impossible to soothe suffering patients 
with a song. The hungry millions ask for one poem, invigorating food.” 

And even in this desperate struggle to escape from hunger and starvation, he 
tells us not to apply the principle of an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth, but 
to follow the teachings of the Nazarene and the deified Buddha—overcome anger 


with love, return good for evil, temper justice with mercy, conquer avarice with 
generosity, confront falsehood with truth. 





THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF SOCIAL CASE 
HISTORIES* 


ERLE F. YOUNG 


University of Southern California 


THE KEEPING of individual “case histories” is now 
standard practice with social agencies concerned with prob- 
lems of family and child welfare, adult and juvenile delin- 
quency and with all so-called case working agencies whose 
approach to the problem of general social welfare is 
through the reconstruction or rehabilitation of individual 
families or persons. Standardizing bodies, such as the va- 
rious national associations, community federations, and 
councils of social agencies, endorsement committees and 
the like, are increasingly using the case histories of agencies 
as an index of the soundness of agency policies and the 
efficiency of agency practices. Thus the case history is 
now recognized as a necessity both from the point of view 
of the agency itself and from that of the community as a 
whole. 

Until recently only relatively simple uses have been 
found for these data by the socielogists. Simple statistical 
tables designed to show the extent of family or personal 
disorganization have been prepared and the records have 
been utilized in studying housing, relief, and other social- 
economic problems. The vast bulk of these records, of 
course, cannot be utilized for more than the most rudimen- 
tary information. They are usually prepared under great 
pressure of work, by a group of workers of the most varied 


* Address before the Pacific-Southwest Sociological Association, January 25, 1930. 
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training and educational equipment, and reflect lack of 
standardization in both policy and procedure. Further- 
more, there are fundamental differences in the interests, 
problems, and points of view of the social scientist and the 
social worker which make cooperative use of the records 
difficult at certain points." However, there has been al- 
most continuous discussion of the scientific significance of 
these records at conferences and in the literature of both 
camps. As a result it is possible to note at the present 
time certain significant developments which the writer be- 
lieves will make for increasing scientific study of the case 
records of social agencies. 

The major development is the appreciation on both sides 
of the prime importance of information which will reveal 
the inner motives, sentiments, and attitudes of the person 
who is “under case.” This has resulted in the recording in 
greater detail and accuracy of the so-called “own story” 
and the more careful recording of the life-history. A few 
agencies have gone so far as to report interviews in the first 
person. This device serves to eliminate much of the color- 
ing of the earlier records in which the worker’s impres- 
sions, opinions, and evaluations were difficult to separate 
from the observed data and actual attitudes of the inter- 
viewee. 

Records on the whole are much fuller; in fact, are only 
too frequently verbose. While much is reported uncriti- 
cally, yet it is in this “extra” material that the scientist 
gains many leads. The great increase in the variety and 
quantity of data incorporated in case records now make it 


1 This aspect of the present problem was canvassed by the writer in the Journal 
of Applied Sociology, IX (1924-25), pp. 283 ff. Much of the current discussion of 
this problem turns upon the question: What should the record contain to be scien- 
tifically useful? See, for example, E. W. Burgess, “What Social Case Records 
Should Contain to be Useful for Sociological Research,” Social Forces, VI, No. 4 
(June, 1928), 524-32. Improvement in records is urgently needed, the question 
remains, however, what can be done with records as they now exist? It is with that 
problem that the present paper is immediately concerned. 
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possible to test records for internal consistency and to con- 
struct fairly accurate pictures by the application of ordi- 
nary logical tests to them. 

Sound scientific work will not, however, rest solely upon 
analysis of existing record material when concerned with 
problems of personality. The record can be used advan- 
tageously either as a point of departure or as a source of 
collateral information, depending upon whether field con- 
tacts on a given case follow or precede record analysis. In 
no case can the careful student now wholly neglect what 
the records can tell him of the individual he is studying. 
Nor will he be content with the records of any one agency 
when others also “know the case.” A study in the field of 
domestic relations may well lead one to the records of the 
public relief officer, the courts, clinics, private welfare agen- 
cies, legal aid, etc., either before or after contacts with 
friends, relatives, employers, and the family itself. It is 
probably safer, nevertheless, as matters now stand, to rely 
upon one’s own unsupported observations and interviews, 
if one must choose, than to rely upon current record ma- 
terials of individuals not contacted by the student. In 
many respects Le Play is still a good mentor for the stu- 
dent who wishes to make intensive studies of persons and 
families. 

A new approach to case records has been indicated by 
the recent work of E. W. Burgess. Dr. Burgess was able 
to select over twenty items from the individual records of 
prison inmates and to determine the norms for success or 
failure on parole by which to measure the probable success 
of any given parolable individual. This method is capable 
of great extension in the fields of family welfare, juvenile 
delinquency, police administration, and school work. It 
does not depend upon any radical changes in present rec- 
ord keeping practices and serves both practical and theo- 
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retical interests.? Indeed there is no substantial reason 
why present records should not be subjected to such an 
analysis to determine types of cases most suitable for va- 
vious forms of social treatment, say to control an agency’s 
intake and closing policies, while at the same time giving 
the scientist opportunity to discover something further re- 
garding the various factors conditioning behavior. Such 
an approach is broadly pluralistic and leads directly to the 
next problem: How shall we isolate and determine the 
significance of specific factors in the complex? 

Several suggestions occur. On the basis of extended 
reading and analysis of family case records the writer has 
found the following procedure feasible: 

1. Decide upon a list of assumed unitary factors. (It 
will remain for further research to determine whether they 
are in fact unitary.) Define each factor as carefully as 
possible, limiting the list to not more than, say, fifty dif- 
ferent factors. 

2. List the factors identified in each case noting date of 
first appearance, of change, and of disappearance. 

3. Segregate the cases into single-factor, two-factor, 
three-factor cases, and so on and determine the relative fre- 
quency with which each factor occurs separately and in 
combination with other factors. The combining strength 
of each factor can thus be determined. 

4. Study the “life-span” of each factor, singly and in va- 
rious combinations. 

5. Study the time-sequences determining which factors 
precede and which follow others and in what order. 

6. Study the relation between the presence or absence 
of various factors and combinations of factors in deter- 
mining the ultimate outcome of the case, noting adjust- 


2It is quite probable that the records of many case work agencies are much 
more useful for such purposes than the material with which Dr. Burgess was working. 
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ment rates, adjustment periods and eventually perhaps 
adjustment costs. 

Such procedures merely require that records be fairly 
full and reasonably accurate and do not depend upon uni- 
formity in record keeping methods, nor complete freedom 
from the evils mentioned at the outset of our discussion. 

The records of most agencies represent contacts made 
with a wide variety of cultural group and natural areas. 
This introduces complicating factors into studies based on 
them which make it exceedingly difficult to “control the 
material” sufficiently to warrant scientific conclusions. 
The standard statistical methods for dealing with hetero- 
geneous material have not always commended themselves 
to all sociologists and other methods have been sought to 
deal with this problem. Two such methods are of special 
interest: the human ecological and the cultural mono- 
graphic. 

The complexity of environmental conditioning factors 
present in any given group of cases can be greatly reduced 
if the cases are first classified in terms of the “natural” 
areas in which they have their habitat. That is, the com- 
munity itself should first have been broken up into its 
characteristic ecological units (or formations). While this 
requires much actual field study the preliminary work of 
determining the location of racial and language groups, 
“slums,” delinquency areas, institutions, can in large part 
be completed directly from data available in the records 
of social agencies.* Once these areas are delimited and 
characterized a measure of “control” is secured over those 
cases which arise in a given area since they may be regard- 
ed in a very real sense as products of a common social soil. 


3 See E. W. Burgess, “Growth of the City,” Chap. II in E. W. Burgess, R. E. 
Parks, and R. D. McKenzie, The City (Chicago, 1929). Also Harvey W. Zorbaugh, 
“The Natural Areas of the City,” Pub. Amer. Soc. Society, XXII, pp. 188-97. 
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Variations in behavior from the common patterns can then 
be referred to other factors and the influence of such fac- 
tors thus determined. Such an approach has been made 
by Clifford Shaw in his recent study of the geographic dis- 
tribution of school truants, juvenile delinquents, and adult 
offenders in Chicago.* 

In a somewhat similar manner cases can be classified in 
terms of the cultural groups in which they have arisen. A 
marked reduction in the number of factors to be dealt with 
in a given inquiry can thus be effected by considering the 
data with reference to each particular culture group. Con- 
ditions vary from one group to the next but Pauline Vis- 
lick-Young, using this method in a recent study of the re- 
lation of urbanization to juvenile delinquency’ based on 
data from a single culture group was able to eliminate 
many otherwise disturbing factors. In this particular case 
“the majority of the families live in the same district, be- 
long to the same economic level, have been in contact with 
urban American life about the same length of time, belong 
to the same religious sect, and maintain a typical family 
life and organization.” 

Not all monographic studies will be able to obviate the 
confusing heterogeneity of field data to the extent to which 
this particular study has succeeded but some degree of con- 
trol is given in each instance by imposing ecological or 
cultural limitations upon the data. 

The sociologist who undertakes to utilize case record 
data for formulating or testing scientific hypotheses need 
not wait, therefore, until social workers and sociologists 
have come to complete agreement on theoretical matters 
or until case records have been prepared to meet the spe- 


4 Clifford Shaw, Delinquency Areas, (University of Chicago Press, 1929). 


5 “Urbanization as a Factor in Juvenile Delinquency,” Pub. Amer. Soc. Society, 
Vol. XXIV. (In press.) 
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cific needs of sociological research. The present value of 
social case records is high provided the research worker 
will consider carefully the methods applicable to such data.° 
Meantime each new study indicates next steps by which 
closer rapprochement between the two groups is to be 
effected. 


6 Some unsolved problems in research tactics need further attention. The situa- 
tion which arose recently in the meetings of the Section on Sociology and Social 
Work in The American Sociological Conference (See Pub. Amer. Soc. Society, XXIII, 
pp. 347-50.) suggests the ease with which discussion tends to become polemic and 
to make more difficult the development of cooperative enterprises in those cases 
in which research project fails to take full account of the character of case record 
data. 











THE CONTEMPORARY COMMUNITY AS BASIS 
OF THE INTRODUCTORY COURSE 
IN SOCIOLOGY* 
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THE stTupy of society may be approached from the direc- 
tion of its historical evolution or from that of the analysis 
and consideration of contemporary social life. The former 
has its advantages, for no present-day situation can be 
fully understood except in the light of its past development. 
For this reason, many authors of introductory books in 
sociology place the chief emphasis upon social origins and 


social or cultural evolution. Nevertheless, the study of 
the past of society is chiefly for the purpose of understand- 
ing what society is today and its essential nature; it is a 
means to an end, not an end in itself. There seems to be 
good reason, therefore, for beginning the study of sociology 
with the analysis and examination of contemporary society, 
making the historical aspects incidental and contributory 
to this main purpose, although not entirely neglecting 
them. 

The contemporary approach also has the practical ad- 
vantage of introducing young people to the society in 
which they are already directly interested, and in which 
their lives are to be lived. The majority of students taking 
courses in sociology will probably not go beyond the intro- 
ductory course, and every effort should therefore be made 


* Address before the Pacific-Southwest Sociological Association, January 25, 1930. 
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in such a course to give them some genuine understanding 
of present-day society, together with a social point of view, 
a social attitude of mind, and social motivation of action. 


THE COMMUNITY AS A UNIT OF STUDY 


But where should the study begin? Contemporary so- 
ciety is complex and difficult to understand. Taken as a 
whole it is too large and vague to serve as a starting-point. 
Hence, sociology is now much inclined to make the social 
group the unit of investigation. In that case we might be- 
gin with the fundamental and smallest self-supporting so- 
cial group, the family, which contains within itself to a 
remarkable degree the essential social relationships. The 
family, however, is too restricted for our purposes for even 
the family must reckon with its immediate environment 
at least, and this also requires study. In between the fam- 
ily and society at large there exists the local community, 
which includes both the family and its natural and cultural 
environment, while still being definite enough so that its 
life may be observed concretely. 

There have been many definitions of the community, 
and there is no universal agreement as to just what it is. 
For our purposes, we will adopt the following conception: 
A community is a group of people living together in a lim- 
ited geographical area and carrying on the social functions 
essential to relatively self-supporting and self-perpetuating 
existence. We will not define too closely what is meant by 
a limited area, for a community may be small or large. 
Moreover, under modern conditions no community is ab- 
solutely self-supporting, for it is dependent upon other 
communities for many things. Still, it is relatively self- 
sustaining, in that it performs all of the activities essential 
to life. If we do not look at it too narrowly, the proposed 
definition is sufficient for practical purposes. The term 
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“community” is sometimes identified in usage or contrast- 
ed with the “neighborhood.” A neighborhood is also a 
group of people occupying a limited geographical area, 
country and group. The neighborhood, however, is not en- 
gaged in all activities essential to self-supporting and self- 
perpetuating existence. All writers may not agree with 
this distinction, but enough of them do to make it good 
usage." 


THE LOCAL COMMUNITY REPRESENTATIVE OF SOCIETY 


The suggestion that the community is representative of 
society as a whole may be further amplified. Fundamental 
human interests, needs, and activities are the same in all 
communities, whether small or large, whether a rural vil- 
lage or New York City. The difference is only one of com- 
plexity of social conditions. Without question the differ- 


ence in social life due to this variation in size is very 
marked. Nevertheless, it is of great value to reduce society 
to its lowest terms, so to speak, in emphasizing these ele- 
mental factors and needs common to all types of commu- 


1 Two quotations will serve to indicate the meaning still further: K. L. Butter- 
field—‘We must not confuse a ‘community’ with a ‘neighborhood’. A neighbor-hood 
is simply a group of families living conveniently near together. The neighborhood 
can do a great many things, but it is not a community. A true community is a 
social group that is more or less self-sufficing. It is big enough to have its own 
centers of interest—its trading center, its social center, its own church, its own 
schoolhouse, its own garage, its own library, and to possess such other institutions 
as the people of the community need. It is something more than a mere aggrega- 
tion of families. There may be several neighborhoods in a community. A commu- 
nity is the smallest social unit that will hold together. Theoretically, a community 
could live unto itself; though that would be actually impossible, just as it is impos- 
sible for an individual to live really a hermit. A community is a sort of individ- 
ualized group of people. It is both the smallest and the largest number of people 
that can constitute a real social unit. It is a sort of family of families.” 

Woodrow Wilson:“The very definition of community is a body of men who have 
things in common, who are conscious that they have things in.common. A commu- 
nity is unthinkable unless you have a vital interrelationship of parts. There must 
be such a contact as will constitute union itself before you will have the true course 
of the wholesome blood through the body.” 
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nities. Society can be better understood if the beginner 
approaches it in that way.” 

Moreover, around these common needs, and growing 
out of the efforts to satisfy them, essentially the same types 
of social activities develop in all communities, whatever 
their size. And, still further, these activities will create 
for themselves social structural agencies through which 
their purposes can best be attained, and these also are es- 
sentially alike in kind, although varying greatly in com- 
plexity, in all types of communities. 

We find, then, in the local community all the essential 
interests, activities, and organized social agencies, of asso- 
ciative life; that is, we have society in miniature. At the 
center of every community are those interests and activi- 
ties gathering about family life, the biological and social 
basis of the group. Next, there are those which have to do 
with the material support of the family and of the com- 
munity, that is, business and industry. There are also the 
activities directed toward the protection of the community, 
including orderly government, public health, and those 
things that have to do with community convenience and 
comfort. We find the community engaged likewise in the 
search for knowledge and in teaching its members, espe- 
cially the young, the things pertaining to the group life, 
that is, education and the communication of ideas. But 


2 These basic needs are expressed in a variety of ways by different writers. 
H. P. Fairchild (/mmigration, p. 400) presents them in simple popular form, as fol- 
lows: “All groups must have a sense of getting their living from the land, of pro- 
viding food, shelter, and clothing, all must, as soon as possible, learn the uses and 
creation of fire, all must have a medium of communication, forms of recreation and 
ornamentation, some political system and some recognized and authoritative chan- 
nels of communication with unseen spirits.” 

Dr. W. I. Thomas has grouped human needs into his well-known “four wishes”: 
desire for new experience, desire for security, desire for response, and desire for 
recognition. Dr. Albion W. Small regarded them as the needs centering about 
health, wealth, sociability, knowledge, beauty, rightness. It is not so important that 
we agree on a classification as that we visualize the situation and recognize the com- 
mon character of fundamental human needs and that they are found in all commu- 
nities, of whatever size. 
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the members of the group do not work all of the time; 
there are interests and activities of leisure time, of play 
and recreation, and sociability. The artistic interests find 
community expression in various forms of beauty and art. 
Righteousness is measured by conformity to the commu- 
nity’s standards of right living; while the evaluation of 
life is encouraged by religion. Every community also gives 
attention to its unfortunate and unsocial members, so that 
the care of the socially abnormal is a normal community 
activity. These nine kinds of interests, activities, and so- 
cial agencies are found in every community: family life, 
business and industry, protection and health, communica- 
tion and education, play and recreation, sociability, beauty 
and art, righteousness and religion, and conditions arising 
from social maladjustment.® 

For this reason the local community is representative of 
society as a whole, and if the student can understand the 
operations and interrelations of his own community, he 
will be able, by a process of expansion, to understand social 
life (communities) of a wider range. 


SOCIAL RESEARCH IN THE COMMUNITY 


But not only is the community typical of society as a 
whole, it also presents a field in which social research can 
be carried on most effectively. It is a common-place to 
the men composing this gathering that the emphasis in so- 
ciology is now decidedly upon specific research studies. 
Professor E. W. Burgess describes the situation vividly in 
the following words: 


3 This may not be an adequate scientific analysis of society, but it serves as a 
convenient aid in visualizing the vital relations of community life. The people in 
every community everywhere, of whatever size and type, are concerned with these 
nine kinds of interests, activities, and agencies, and their life is organized around 
them. 
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Sociology is now undergoing a transformation like that which has 
almost completely changed psychology from metaphysics to an ex- 
perimental science. From a philosophy of society, sociology is 
emerging into a science of society. Consequently the interest of the 
new sociology is now turned to defining the experimental point of 
view, to classifying problems for investigation, and to developing a 


technique of research. All social problems, indeed, the entire area 
of group behavior and social life, is being subjected to sociological 


description and analysis. The person is conceived in his inter-rela- 
tions with the social organization, with the family, the neighborhood, 
the community, and society. Explanations of his behavior are found 
in terms of human wishes and social attitudes, mobility and unrest, 
intimacy and status, social contacts and social interaction, conflict, 
accommodation, and assimilation.‘ 


We do not need to go as far as Professor Burgess does 
and agree that this is all there is to sociology in order to 
recognize the fact that the trend which he describes has 
been increasingly emphasized during the seven years since 
he wrote these words, and to appreciate the basic impor- 
tance of research for the understanding of society. The 
character of the papers presented this morning is sufficient 
evidence of the current research trend in sociology. It 
cannot be too strongly emphasized that sociology is not a 
system of subjective theories, but is based upon the facts 
of social life. 

Now, it is the local community which primarily fur- 
nishes the concrete situations in which social research is 
to be carried on. Research work requires a delimitation 
of the field of investigation if it is to have scientific value. 
We do not do scientific research work in society as a whole. 
If we succeed in reaching social conclusions of general so- 
cial validity it is through interpretative processes, based 
upon countless research investigations which provide the 
adequate data. Of course even the local community itself 


+ “The Delinquent as a Person,” in the American Journal of Sociology, May, 1923. 
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does not in its entirety constitute the original project, but 
is broken up into many specific problems. Nevertheless, 
they get their chief significance through their relation to 
the community, and through it to society in general. The 
community, therefore, constitutes the smallest reasonably 
complete unit of social interpretation. 


TYPES OF COMMUNITIES 


The fact has been emphasized that all communities are 
essentially alike in their basic aspects. This, however, does 
not preclude full recognition of the significant variation 
in types of communities, and the special character of social 
problems peculiar to each. In the rural community efforts 
to satisfy the fundamental human needs will take a differ- 
ent form from those in the small city, and these in turn 
from conditions in the metropolitan center of population. 
We have, therefore, the necessity for rural research projects 
for the study and solution of rural problems, other kinds 
of research devoted to situations of villages and cities of 
various types and sizes. All of these will be illustrative of 
special community variations. The large city, in particu- 
lar, gathers into itself today all of the dynamic factors and 
problems of our complex civilization, and the research proj- 
ects for the understanding and interpretation of its life 
will tax our educational resources for many years to come. 
Indeed, the complexity here is so great, that probably bet- 
ter results will be secured, with beginning students, by 
using a community of more moderate size as the basis of 
the introductory course in socioiory. 


GROWING RECOGNITION OF THE LOCAL COMMUNITY 


A few words may be said in conclusion concerning the 
growing recognition of the importance of the contemporary 
community in social study. The earlier studies, such as 
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the Pittsburg and Springfield surveys, attempted a com- 
prehensive and city-wide program of community portrayal. 
The newer type of research is much more restricted in 
scope and intensive in nature. The distinctive terms used 
to characterize the two “survey” and “research,” rather 
fittingly express this difference. The research projects are 
constantly increasing in number, and are being fostered by 
organizations of national scope, as well as by local and 
state agencies. There is a great need of a central clearing 
house in every city of the size of Los Angeles and its met- 
ropolitan hinterland through which the workers along va- 
rious lines of research may keep in touch with each other 
to such an extent as to avoid duplication and to profit by 
each other’s experience and conclusions.° 

In an earlier day scientific social investigation was di- 
rected more exclusively toward the field of social origins 
and the accumulation of anthropological data, and there 
was dearth of genuine scientific research in the field of 
contemporary community life. This situation is now rap- 
idly changing, and makes possible the fuller use of the 
contemporary community as the basis of introductory so- 
ciology courses. Starting, therefore, with the local com- 
munity, in which students are already interested and with 
which they are partly familiar, their interest may be deep- 
ened, their knowledge made more intensive and scientific, 
and the principles of associative human life more clearly 
understood, until, through the community they are led 
into some adequate comprehension of the Great Society 
itself. 


5 We may expect the publication of an increasing number of research investiga- 
tions, both in special monographs and in more portentious book form. “Middletown,” 
by the Lynds, is a good illustration of the latter, as are also The City, by Park 
and Burgess, The Urban Community, by E. W. Burgess, and, in a somewhat different 
field, The American Community in Action, by Jesse F. Steiner. 
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SEVERAL persons have attempted to summarize or evalu- 
ate the contributions of the late Professor Hobhouse’ to 
psychology, ethics, political and social philosophy or sociol- 
ogy in general, at the same time pointing out sociology’s 
specific indebtedness to him for pioneer and constructive 
insight. I am undertaking no such pretentious summary. 
In sympathy with him as one of my most esteemed teach- 
ers, however, I wish to call upon some of his views on in- 
ternationalism as a phase of social justice. 

Transition from nationalism to internationalism consti- 
tutes a world problem of growing importance, involving 
complex culture-clusters which undergo rapid changes so- 
cially, economically, legally, and politically. And of espe- 
cial importance to me seems the need of spreading a social 
philosophy which will help rather than hamper internation- 
alization.” 


* Address before the Pacific Southwest Sociological Association, January 25, 1930. 


1 Americans have shared in the world’s admiration, appreciation, and respect 
for the wonderful work representative of Professor Hobhouse as scholarly gentleman, 
philosopher, and sociologist, and we sorrow because of news of his death which oc- 
curred in June. Although he has left to us a prodigious amount of writing, it 
seems as if he should have lived to enrich the world with more. I confess to having 
regarded him as no less than the dean of sociologists in Europe. He was indeed out- 
standing as social philosopher not only in Europe, but was an international figure. 
His influence has for a generation spread out to the far places of the civilized earth 
through his connections with the Manchester Guardian, through his years of teaching 
at the University of London, where he was Martin White Professor of Sociology 
at the London School of Economics and Political Science, and by way of his many 
books and essays in periodicals. In public service he has been noteworthy. In his 
valuable books his work lives on. 


2 To indicate the American interest, I know of no finer statement than the fol- 
lowing: “In defining American ideals in terms of making the world safe for democ- 
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Dr. E. S. Bogardus says that “From liberty-loving Amer- 
icanism to world-loving Americanism is a broad sweep. 
Both extremes must be preserved and developed and made 
continually to revolve about the solid center of a coopera- 
tive and democratic nation-state. By itself, either extreme 
might lead to fatal weakness. The first, alone, becomes 
anarchism, autocracy, materialism. The second, by itself, 
becomes fanciful, visionary, and impracticable.”* I think 
this excerpt allows comparison with the concept of “com- 
munity” as linked up with democracy by Hobhouse, and I 
am impressed by the latter’s carefully based attitude to- 
ward a similar situation, although not applied to any par- 
ticular nation: “For any workable democracy we may 
agree there must be some sense of community. Without it 
democracy simply will not live. It will break up into an- 
archy, faction, lynch law, terrorism, or some kind of tyr- 
anny... .”* This I quote at the beginning to emphasize 
that Hobhouse does not in any sense suggest that commu- 
nity be disposed of as a factor, but he does propose that 
community factors be used for larger purposes than have 
been traditional. As the objective, of course, he suggests 
a federation of organizations functioning internationally 
for the welfare of humanity, transcending states and their 
vaunted “sovereignty.” 

The problem which we face, then, is to establish views 
of statehood and nationality which conform with the inev- 


racy and of organizing the friendship of the world, President Wilson pushed Ameri- 
canism to its highest expression. In addition to international justice, he spoke in 
terms of international friendship and love. . . . Americanism today signifies that the 
United States is to proceed in the direction of world friendship, cooperation, and 
usefulness, by sacrificing without stint to help any nation in the fight against might 
and of democratic control against autocratic domination.” These words written by 
Dr. E. S. Bogardus (Essentials of Americanization, 1923, p. 106) are of particular 
interest because of the American keynote sounded within my purpose, and for the 
harmony existing between these prophetic thoughts and the views of Professor 
Hobhouse. 


3 [bid., p. 107. 
4 Leonard T. Hobhouse, The Elements of Social Justice, 1922, p. 229. 
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itable trends of internationalism. Nationalism, unfortu- 
nately, has been and is characteristically provincial in pop- 
ular thought and practice. We might think that such dy- 
namic American ideals as liberty and initiative, union and 
cooperation, democracy and justice, education and service,” 
qualify us for world leadership. Other states and nations 
think they have equally as good ideals and equally strong 
claim for world leadership. 

Traditional philosophies of state sovereignty and of nat- 
ural rights have served unique purposes in the past, and in- 
cidentally have caused maladjustments not only in rights 
and duties and social justice applicable within the nation- 
state, but have handicapped our realization of internation- 
alism as a larger phase of social justice. Americans and 
other nationals have been too prone to define and use 
states and similar institutions as ends in themselves, and 
to place state sovereignty as absolute and final, answerable 
to no other moral authority. Such definition, it occurs to 
me, is non-international and non-humanitarian. Univer- 
sal principles of the rational good and of social justice show 
how doctrines of state sovereignty and nationalism might 
be socialized and adapted for service in world organization. 
For this we profit by thinking with Hobhouse. 


BASIC ASPECTS OF THE RATIONAL GOOD AND SOCIAL JUSTICE 


It is difficult to choose between development and har- 
mony as the most significant words in Hobhouse’s philos- 
ophy, but I feel safe in saying that the rational good is the 
basis of his social theory. The rational is a process, 


5 For discussion, see E. S. Bogardus, op. cit., parts 2, 4, and Appendix A. 

To achieve harmony, I believe the answer comes through sacrifice and coopera- 
tion manifesting a philosophy and theory of state quite different from the outgrown 
Hegelian metaphysical state which was supposedly absolutely sovereign. The na- 
tion-state must be regarded as a social institution or organization answerable to 
innumerable other social organizations which have claims to recognition, and in any 
case, answerable to humanity at large in terms of social justice. 
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out of which emerges purposive conduct. And the good 
becomes a criterion applicable as a universal concerning 
rights and duties. For Hobhouse, “a true right is an ele- 
ment in or condition of the real welfare of its possessor, 
which on the principle of harmony is an integral part of the 
common welfare.’ He generalizes the concept where he 
says that “Any constituent element that is necessary to 
the life of the community may be said to have its rights.”* 
Continuing with his own words, “the community itself may 
be said to have rights, that is, just claims upon its mem- 
bers and all its constituent elements.”* Emphasizing 
again the community in social justice, “an acknowledged 
right supposes a community in which conduct is organized 
with a view to a common good. . . . Distinct rights and 
duties are based on distinct elements of the common wel- 
fare.”® Introducing his principle of self-determination 
which is the very spirit of liberty and which is possible only 
when free of all external coercion, we have his statement 
that “Rights and duties are not conditions limiting the 
common good from without, but conditions constituting 
the common good in the varying situations of life and the 
intermingled relations of men.”*® The breadth of meaning 
here gains when we add, “Rights and duties, then, are de- 
termined by the contribution which they make to the har- 
mony of life as a whole.”"’ 

These quotations illustrate about as well as any the re- 
lation of harmony and the rational good to rights and du- 
ties, embracing the liberties not only of individuals but of 
communities (including states and nations), and all within 
the common welfare. Liberty may be viewed as both the 
effect and the cause of social harmony. Having examined 


6 L. T. Hobhouse, The Elements of Social Justice, p. 38. 
7 Ibid., p. 38. 
8 [bid., 38. 9 Ibid., 38, 39. 10 [bid 41. 11 Tbid., 44. 
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liberty from either of two aspects, whether as moral free- 
dom or as social and political freedom, it becomes clear 
that the principles of harmony and of self-determination 
underlie all and may be universalized. It will aid‘us in 
the application of his principles to internationalism, if we 
include a thought or two of spiritual significance. Thus 
Hobhouse says that “Liberty rests on the spiritual nature 
of the social bond, and on the rational character of the 
Common Good.” And again, “The ultimate foundation 
of liberty, then, is that it is a condition of spiritual 
growth.”* 

For Hobhouse the individual is social and developing 
and his associations are conceived in terms of humanity. 
As I have said, none of the elements of social justice pre- 
sented above are supposedly limited to the individual, 
neither as in isolation nor within the nation-state. That 
the principles obtain universally is surely expressed where 
he says “The fundamental principle of justice is simply 
that moral judgments are universal,”** and in another 
place, “The fundamental of justice is the universality of 
the system of harmony. Harmony must extend to all to 
whom it can extend, and that includes all men of good 
will.”*® Expanding the principle from another angle, “that 
which is unambiguously good in each individual is an in- 
ternal harmony which is itself an element in a wider har- 
mony of corresponding lives.”** For more light in this 
connection, “the collective achievement that is desirable is 
just the sum of what is desirable for individuals when their 
interactions are taken into account,”*” and I see no reason 
why this does not hold true for humanity regarded inter- 
nationally. 









12 [bid., 70. 13 Ibid., 75. 
14 [bid., 119. 15 [bid., 147. 16 [bid., 121. 
17 Jbid., 128. 
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Briefly, the Hobhousian principles of social justice are 
intended universally for the good of humanity, the latter 
free of barriers political or otherwise. The goal is to insure 
self-determination in its plenitude. In his Elements of So- 
cial Justice, Hobhouse conceives of all social and political 
organizations and institutions, and I am free to include 
the so-called “sovereign state,” not as ends in themselves 
but as social means for the realization of the spirit of har- 
mony. Similar views find place in his well-known and 
popular book, Morals in Evolution,'* which teaches, among 
other things, a theory of universality, humanitarianism, 
and internationalism. In that work he traces the origins 
and factors of rights and duties and compares several of 
the more orthodox philosophies, ethical theories, and re- 
ligions, with Christianity as the highest and most spirit- 
ualized form, and it transcends the barriers or limitations 
ascribed to other ethical ideas and religions with which it 
is compared. Internationalism and world democracy may, 
for instance, build on Christian principles of brotherhood 
in terms of humanity at large. One might similarly draw 
upon others of his books, such as Social Evolution and Po- 
litical Theory (1911), and his Development and Purpose 
(1913, revised in 1927), which synthesizes his philosophi- 
cal and scientific work. Thus far my purpose.has been to 
show that a social rather than a metaphysical theory of 
state would emerge out of such principles of social justice. 
In this connection, his work entitled The Metaphysical 
Theory of the State’® claims attention because of its bril- 
liant and fearless criticsm of Hegel’s theory of the state. 


18 Full title, Morals in Evolution; A Study in Comparative Ethics, 1901, second 
ed., 1915. 648 pp. 


19 This book, together with his The Rational Good (1921), The Elements of 
Social Justice, and Social Development, Its Nature and Conditions (1929), comprise 
Hobhouse’s system of sociology. The rational good forms the basis throughout. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM OF THE METAPHYSICAL STATE 
AND SOVEREIGNTY 


Hegel, as does Hobhouse, thinks of freedom as self-de- 
termination. I have already shown that for the latter per- 
son, freedom and liberty mean a harmony with no exter- 
nal coercion, and only under such conditions of harmony 
can there be true self-determination. Hegel maintains 
that the individual in order to attain freedom must be sub- 
ordinate to the State which receives (and can exact) ab- 
solute allegiance as its due. Thereby Hegel constructs 
a theory which makes the state an end in itself. For him 
the state has ultimate and absolute sovereignty and is in 
no way morally answerable to any other authority. There 
is, he says, no higher sense of sovereignty than that of the 
state. Here is Hobhouse’s opportunity to dispel the illu- 
sion of Hegel’s metaphysics. There is no logical reason 
for linking up freedom with conformity to State authority. 
And is not the State man-made, a social and rational 
product? Affirmatively, he posits that the State is not a 
super-personality and has no more basis for sovereignty 
than any other man-made social organization. Instead of 
being an end in itself, the State is only another social 
means. As society creates, it can also determine its pleas- 
ure with states as with all other organizations. It is a mis- 
take, according to Hobhouse, to regard the State as society. 
Rather it is @ society, a fraction, and man’s obligations to 
the State as a society would certainly be no more absolute 
than in the case of any other organization. Freed of He- 
gelian metaphysics, sovereignty for the State fades away. 
Minus the imaginary and supposedly divine sovereignty, 
the State immediately becomes accountable to other organ- 
izations and to society in terms of all humanity. Taking 
States as social organizations functioning for the good of 
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humanity, no basis remains for metaphysical and imagi- 
nary boundaries of authority which have fallaciously been 
allowed to individual states thus far.*° 

This does not mean that nation-states are to function 
no longer. Quite the contrary. Coming back to that point, 
I wish to join with it the principle of democracy. Hob- 
house claims that “the normal life of mankind is found, 
when we get below the surface, to be in a sense demo- 
cratic.”** Our destiny is affected by the entire range of 
our associations. States and nations, as well as individ- 
uals, can share in government and responsibility in the 
common life of humanity. Furthermore, there must be 
community in his sense of democracy, and “democracy 
without community is not a sufficient solvent of national- 
ity.”** Not that the claims of nationality are absolute— 
there is no a priori right of nationality and there are coun- 
ter-claims—but “The rights of nationality depend on the 
possibility of a reasonable adjustment between the interests 
peculiar to a people and those which they share with 
others.”** Without the sense of community and constit- 
uent organization, there would be nothing to prevent an- 
archy, faction, terrorism, and tyranny. It would simply 


20 Cf. Hugh Carter, The Social Theories of L. T. Hobhouse, 1927, p. 114. This 
summary by Carter is useful throughout. J. A. Nicholson’s “Some Aspects of the 
Philosophy of L. T. Hobhouse,” in University of Illinois Studies in the Social Sciences, 
Vol. XIV, No. 4, December, 1926 (also published as a separate monograph) is helpful 
particularly in chapter 4. For the sake of humanity and internationalism, applying 
universally the principles of social justice and harmony, States would have to share 
in the larger all-inclusive organization exactly as other social organizations would 
share rights and duties and moral responsibilities, thus realizing liberty according to 
capacities and needs. Whatever maladjustments have arisen internationally because 
of antiquated metaphysics would be on the way to correction if the State were rele- 
gated to its proper position as a social and man-made thing. May I reiterate, the 
absolutes and ultimates of state sovereigniv as reasoned by Hegel have no true basis 
according to Hobhousian premises in social justice. And Hobhouse says that ‘man’s 
best collective effort should be directed toward the elimination of maladjustment 
in the world today.” 


21 L. T. Hobhouse, Elements of Social Justice, p. 217. 
22 Jbid., p. 227. 
23 [bid., p. 227. 
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be, as pointed out in the beginning, another situation of 
extremes. 

We have seen that in a world democracy representative 
of international and humanitarian justice some sense of 
community is essential, but nevertheless, a State which is 
a society could not be absolutely sovereign. “In a demo- 
cratic community,” says Professor Hobhouse, “it is not 
true that there is any assignable person or body of persons 
who are recognized as exercising absolute power. In strict- 
ness, it is hardly true of any society. . . . The ‘people’ col- 
lectively car. only exercise its power through some organ, 
and there is-no organ which can unconditionally prescribe 
its will.”** Thus the Hegelian state has no basis left, and 
sovereignty belongs to all rather than to a fraction of hu- 
manity. Deeply rooted in the popular mind, however, are 
the traditional nationalism and other limitations of the 
sovereign state, which implies the final authority of a po- 
litically organized community and its independence of all 
other communities.*® Pride in such traditions is of course 
just what conflicts with internationalism. Nationalism and 
patriotism are deemed beautiful sentiments, but if we are 
reaching out beyond the nation-state, they ought not to be 
placed above humanity, nor should political action (even 
for states) be liberated from the moral law. Many relations 
transcend political barriers and may even clash with them, 
and we are obliged to meet their need for appropriate or- 
gans of expression in society, for instance, in industry, 
in commerce, in religion, in art, etc. Resolving the State 
into a social organization, its functions and its appropri- 
ateness as the organ which is to perform them are to be 
judged in their relation to the life of humanity. There is 


24 Ibid., p. 231. 
25 Jbid., cf. p. 233. 
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only one ultimate community in which the State must find 
its setting, and that is the human race. Unfortunately, 
such community has never yet found adequate organized 
expression, not even in the League of Nations. It is to that 
end that Hobhouse suggests an international federation of 
organizations, whether regarded functionally as guilds or 
otherwise. None of the social organizations in the federa- 
tion would have claim for supreme authority, and states 
are included in the generalization. Then by means of in- 
ternationalism we would arrive at one ultimate commu- 
nity, the human race. The rational good is thus not only 
the basis for Hobhouse’s social philosophy, but its univer- 
sal principles apply to internationalism and world democ- 
racy as phases of social justice. 











Social Research Notes 
Edited by M. H. NeuMerer 


Pacific Southwest Sociological Association 


Tue First general meeting of the Pacific Southwest Sociological 
Association was held in Los Angeles, January the twenty-fifth, in 
connection with the Pacific Southwest Center of the American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science. The sociological association was 
recently organized for the purpose of promoting both sociological 
research and the teaching of sociology in the Pacific-Southwest. The 
officers of the Association are: Dr. E. S. Bogardus, University of 
Southern California, President; Dr. William Kirk, Pomona College, 
Vice-President; Dr. L. D. Osborn, University of Redlands, Secretary- 
Treasurer; Professor George Day, Occidental College, Chairman of 
the Program Committee; and Dr. M. H. Neumeyer, University of 
Southern California, Chairman of the Membership Committee. 

The morning session, with Dr. George M. Mangold acting as 
chairman, was devoted to ten minute presentations of research proj- 
ects and the presidential address. The topics of the research reports 
were: “The Three Day Marriage Law in Los Angeles County,” by 
Oliver Butterfield, Graduate Student, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia; “Personality Unadjustment among High School Youth,” by 
Lawrence B. White, Graduate Student, Pomona College; “Public 
Opinion concerning Police Problems,” by David Ziskind, Southwest- 
ern College; “The Russian Colony in Hollywood,” by George M. 
Day, Occidental College; “Urbanization as a Factor in Juvenile De- 
linguency,” by Pauline Vislick-Young, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia; “Changing Behavior Patterns by a Major Religious Group,” 
by C. D. Wells, California Christian College. “Tools in Sociology” 
was the topic of Dr. E. S. Bogardus’ presidential address. 

Dr. Frank Tannenbaum spoke on “The American Regime in Porto 
Rico,” and Dr. William Kirk on “Social Ideals of Gandhi,” at the 
joint luncheon with the Pacific Southwest Center of the America 
Academy of Political and Research Science. 

The afternoon session, with Dr. William Kirk as chairman, was 
devoted to a series of papers and discussions. Professor John E. 
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Nordskog, University of Southern California, read a paper on 
“Leonard T. Hobhouse, 1864-1929”; Dr. Loran D. Osborn, Redlands 
University, “The Community as a Central Theme in Teaching In- 
troductory Sociology”; Dr. W. S. Hertzog, California Christian Col- 
lege, on “A New Emphasis in College Curricula”; and Dr. Earle F. 
Young, University of Southern California, on “Sociological Uses of 
Social Case Histories.” 

The papers by Professors Kirk, Bogardus, Nordskog, Osborn, and 
Young appear elsewhere in this issue of SoctoLocy anp Sociat Re- 
searcH. The following résumé pertains to those papers and reports 
which are not printed in full, except the paper by Mrs. Young, which 
will appear in the Proceedings of the American Sociological Society. 

Mr. Butterfield made a study of certain social aspects of the three 
day marriage law in Los Angeles County, comparing the results ob- 
tained in this county with those of four other counties in the State of 
California. It was found that clerks know very little about the so- 
cial results of the law, although they favor it. By taking a ten year 
record (1919-1929), several trends are observable. There has been 
a steady decline of the rate of marriage since 1923, although the law 
did not go into effect until the latter part of 1927. During the peak 
year (1923) there were 15.5 marriages per 1,000 people, which 
dropped to 13.5 in 1929. Another peak year was 1923 in real estate 
prosperity. While the marriage rate has increased in neighboring 
; states since the law went into effect, many simply go to other counties 

to avoid local publicity. The number of cancelled licenses in Los 

Angeles county increased from 939 in 1928 to 1,004 in 1929, but the 
Ul ratio remained practically the same. From 30 to 50 per cent of the 
cancelled licenses in the different counties studied indicate marginal 
; ages (or below), and 10 per cent indicate wide differences of ages 
r (ten years or more) as the chief contributing factors. 

The study which Mr. White is undertaking pertains to the unad- 
justment of personality among the senior high school pupils of Po- 
mona. An effort is made to determine the causes and effects of per- 
sonality unadjustment as indicated by failure in some academic sub- 
ject. Case studies of failing students are made with the view of 
ascertaining the physical, mental, emotional, educational, and social 
factors involved. While the results have not been fully obtained, 
certain tentative conclusions may be arrived at. The most impor- 
tant discovery is that unadjustment in the student-home, student- 
teacher, and student-school group relations usually accompanies fail- 
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ure. Thus the failure in a school subject is usually only a phase of 
a more general maladjustment. 

Police practices, such as arrest without warrant, imprisonment 
pending investigation, detention incommunicado, third degree con- 
fessions, and police training have aroused considerable discussion 
and provoked numerous and divergent opinions, according to Pro- 
fessor Ziskind. The groups which are probed for opinions are pri- 
marily those vocationally interested in police practices—police offi- 
cials, judges, prosecutors, defense attorneys, bar association com- 
mittees, and jurymen. Their opinions are being secured through 
the literature and press, through interviews and life histories, and by 
means of an opinion questionnaire. The chief sources of their opin- 
ions, such as judicial decisions, statutes, public speeches, special in- 
vestigations, and press reports are also studied. An objective study 
of newspaper articles on the third degree method has resulted in an 
enlightening comparative measurement of the quantitative and qual- 
itative treatment of that subject by the major newspapers of Los 
Angeles. 

The project reported by Professor Day, “The Russian Colony in 
Hollywood,” is mainly a study of culture conflict. Approximately 
1500 anti-Bolshevik political exiles have settled in the Hollywood area 
of Los Angeles. They are Russians of the old aristocracy; largely 
militarists, engineers, university professors, lawyers, singers, and 
actors. The main purpose of the study is to ascertain how these 
Russians, bringing with them a unique heritage from Czarist Rus- 
sia, succeed in readjusting their lives when suddenly transplanted 
into a new world. Special attention is given to the range, character, 
and adjustments of occupation; accommodations in social mores; 
attitudes toward old traditions, especially religious traditions and 
institutions; the areas and strata in the colony in which cultural 
conflicts are the most pronounced; and the effects of these on per- 
sonality. The principle methods used are: personal interviews, case 
studies, and selected life histories. The investigation thus far reveals 
two distinct groups of these refugee Russians; a group of about 500 
who are permeated with the ancient culture tradition, with pro- 
nounced monarchistic tendencies; and a group of 1,000 or more, com- 
posed largely of younger people, who live in the present rather than 
in the past. Certain institutional and culture centers have sprung 
up in the Russian Colony, such as the Russian Orthodox Church, 
art clubs, cafés and restaurants, a Russian bookstore, and a Russian 
theatre. 
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Professor Wells reported a study of the changing behavior patterns 
of a major religious group, the Disciples of Christ. The study is lim- 
ited to the Los Angeles region, where in 1926 this group ranked 
fourth in numerical strength among protestant religious groups, 
having 35 churches with 11,000 active members and 33,000 inactive 
members. ‘The specific objective of the study is to ascertain the 
socal factors involved in the production of specific religious institu- 
tional and personality types. Active members, in comparison with 
inactive members, are studied by means of interviews and question- 
naires to discover why one group remains active and the other has 
become inactive. Life histories are gathered with the view of discov- 
ering personality types in each group. An ecological study of the 
churches is also made with a view of discovering their spacial position. 

Dr. Hertzog outlined the Ca:ifornia Christian College Plan, as an 
example of a new emphasis in college curricula. The new center 
of emphasis is the aims, purposes, and life of the student. The first 
two years’ of work clusters about the following life interests: physical 
health, social behavior, good citizenship, appreciation of fine arts and 
literature, forceful expression, choice of vocation, and philosophy of 
life. The last two years center about the vocational life, with the 
idea of fitting the student definitely for life work. Special project 
work in churches, social ageucies, and in other major fields of interest 
is required of every advanced student. The aim is to humanize and 
vitalize all courses and to measure success by the vocational aptitude 
and efficiency of the product. Experiments in other schools were 
referred to by way of comparison. The chief obstacles in the way 
of experimentation in college curricula are: a conservative board of 
trustees, non-adjustable faculty, and a powerful, though somewhat 
static, alumni. 

Dr. Tannenbaum, who recently made a study of the social condi- 
tions in Porto Rico, outlined some of the major social problems and 
conditions of that country. Porto Rico is a small place, the size of 
an average county in California, but it is one of the most thickly 
populated countries in the world. One can never get away from 
the sound of the human voice. The population density is about 400 
per square mile. Most of these people do not own land, have no 
permanent homes or dwelling places, have practically no household 
equipment or animals, use few and primitive tools, and exist together 
with the minimum of social organization. Most of the people are 
crowded together in little removable huts. From eight to twelve 
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people live in a single hut, and as many as twenty have been found 
in a single room. The average room congestion is seven. It is a 
tropical country, and no elaborate housing and clothing are necessary. 
But indescribable poverty exists everywhere. 

Ninety per cent of the people in the rural districts, and 50 per cent 
in cities, are afflicted with hookworm. Practically 33 per cent have 
malaria, and in some places 71 per cent. Typhoid, tuberculosis, and 
other diseases are prevalent, but plagues have been checked or wiped 
out. The real cause of disease is a lack of or improper food, not 
climate. A budgetary study was made of 500 families. It was found 
that as high as 98 per cent of the income goes to food, and over 
50 per cent of this for the staple foods, such as rice, beans, and cod- 
fish. The average worker’s income does not exceed $150 per year. 

In spite of the crowded conditions, the Porto Ricans have practic- 
ally no social organization. One does not find communities and vil- 
lages such as one can find elsewhere in the world. The people live 
in isolated huts, scattered over the hillsides of the country. They 
have few schools, most of which are recent, and include only about 
40 per cent of the people. They have practically no religious insti- 
tutions. There are a few churches in towns for the upper classes. 
Yet the people are hospitable and generous. There is practically 
no race prejudice, except among the upper classes. White and black 
live in the same house. There is little class feeling. This applies to 
the cities as well as the rural regions. America is looked upon as 
their hope. When asked concerning the regime of the United States 
in Porto Rico, the typical answer of the Porto Rican is “Less food, 
more opportunities.” 


Southern California 


Justin Mutter, Dean of the Law School of the University of 
Southern California, spoke on “Social Justice and the Law” at the 
semi-annual initiation dinner of Alpha Kappa Delta November the 
eighth. The terms “Social Justice” and “Law” are not clearly de- 
fined and frequently misinterpreted. Social justice means one thing 
to the group and another to the individual. Law is a queer con- 
glomeration of regulations which have been thrown together by 
special interested groups. Law originated by the trial and error 
method and developed out of customs. Many ancient laws which 
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originated during the pre-scientific period have come down to us. 
Although laws have been changed and enlarged by successive legis- 
lative acts and periodic efforts have been made to re-state and codify 
them our present laws are still in somewhat chaotic condition. Our 
corporation and property laws are among the best except that they 
are too expensive to administer. But social laws, especially criminal 
laws, are the least satisfactory. The administration of law is thwarted 
by inefficient law enforcement and outside interference. Law en- 
forcers lack in professional training. Criminal cases are frequently 
tried by newspapers as well as by courts. 

Research is a necessary preliminary for a successful re-statement 
of law. The purpose as well as the efficiency and workability of a 
law should be carefully studied and understood before it is enacted. 
One of the most important needs is for the professional groups in- 
terested in the establishment of law and the administration of jus- 
tice to get together. The information and techniques of the various 
groups must be brought together. Cooperation rather than suspicion 
and hostility is necessary for efficiency in law making and enforce- 
ment. Universities can participate in this by establishing institutes 
in which various interested groups may participate in research and 
discussions pertaining to social justice and the law. 


Dr. Vincent spoke on Jndustry and Sociology at the January 
meeting of Alpha Kappa Delta. He discussed five modern industrial 
examples in the field of industrial relationships: namely, the Balti- 
more and Ohio plan, the Hart, Shaffner and Marx plan (Chicago), 
the Dutchess-Bleatchery plan at Wappingers Fall, N. Y., the Filene 
plan, Boston, and the Columbia Conserve Company plan at Indian- 
apolis. The five examples were selected by the speaker because they 
present the most advanced and representative plans in the field of 
industrial relationships today. They represent approximately the 
greatest advance that has been made so far in socio-industrial co- 
operation. The plans are significant because of the fact that they 
have generally succeeded in lessening social distance between em- 


ployer and employee. M. H. N. 

















Book Notes 


LABOR BANKING MOVEMENT. IN THE UNITED STATES. 


ae any a Section, Princeton University, Princeton, 
N. J., pp. xi+377 

This is a canines survey and a penetrating analysis of the 
labor banking movement in the United States, and as such, offers a 
remarkable chance for labor leaders to view the whole movement 
in retrospect. This affords a good opportunity to observe the strength 
and the weakness of each particular move that has been made in the 
field of labor banking, and thus it is, that the situation, as a whole, 
stands out with pristine clarity. Labor banking in the United States 
developed most rapidly from 1930 to 1926, and constitutes a unique 
departure from European patterns which have always influenced, 
more or less, the general American trade union structure. Here, 
the movement might be termed as an adventure into the realms of 
capitalism by trade unionism. 

Under the guidance of Warren S, Stone, the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers was the first and active leader in the field, ably 
seconded by the Amalgamated Clothing Workers under the skillful 
guidance of the astute Sidney Hillman. And although the Machin- 
ists in Washington actually got under way first with the Mount Ver- 
non Savings Bank in May, 1920, little attention was drawn to the 
new movement until the establishment of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers Cooperative National Bank in Cleveland on Oc- 
tober 20, 1920. This bank presented a spectacular growth during 
its first years of existence, its deposits increasing from $1,009,880 in 
December, 1920, to $26,016,688 in June, 1924, due in part to the 
announcement that stockholders’ dividends would be limited to ten 
per cent on the capital stock, and that profit-sharing by savings de- 
positors would be an accomplishment of the new bank. In 1921, 
the open shop drive by employers, backed by the banking interests 
of the country, lent new impetus to the movement, labor leaders de- 
claring that labor banks must be established as a defense measure. 
The ultimatum was sent forth that henceforth organized labor would 
save its money in its own banks, which might be called upon to loan 
money to builders and small investors who promised to use union 
labor for construction work. Labor banks began to spring up in all 
important labor centers and the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
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neers sponsored the development of four new banks in a period little 
less than a year. The year 1924 saw the peak of the movement, 
and by 1926, there were 39 labor banks in existence; this number 
has been reduced now to 22, due to several causes, among which 
may be mentioned, lack of banking experience, disillusionment as 
to the power of these banks to aid the labor movement, and the con- 
fusion over the personality of the borrower as a labor unionite and 
as an investor. Some labor leaders have claimed that the Federal 
banking leaders are somewhat inimical to labor banking, but this is 
not clearly proven. At present, the Amalgamated and Federation 
banks in New York City are outstandingly successful and a nucleus 
of substantial labor banks remains. The research work of the Prince- 
ton Industrial Relations Section has been splendidly illustrated in 
this instance. M. J. V. 


ARE WE CIVILIZED? Human Culture in Perspective. By Ros- 
ert H. Lowie. Harcourt, Brace and Company, New York, 
1929, pp. xili+306. 

The author marshals fact after fact concerning early culture until 
the reader becomes convinced that modern culture is largely a med- 
ley of the past, and that on the whole it does not show much im- 
provement over the past. The author does not believe in a Nordic 
race today. He concludes that race cannot explain culture, that we 
have not succeeded in adding one solitary species of culture of im- 
portance “to the stock handed down by earlier cultures.” Fashion 
is pronounced a rebel which has never known law. The sex life of 
all civilized and all savage peoples is at bottom amazingly similar. 
The history of science since 20,000 B.C. shows great progress in the 
accumulation of knowledge, but no fundamental change in the psy- 
chology of the scientific observer; while in the point of scientific ethics 
“the last hundred years mark a period of retrogression.” The action 
of many scientists during the World War is cited as illustrative of 
the last clause. “We are still savages,” but this observation is not 
discouraging when “we recall what savages have achieved.” The 
author ascribes no culture to animals. He sees some progress in the 
next 18,000 years through the change in the sex cells by nature 
whereby our naive tribalism will yield to a broader tolerance. 
We are already ahead of the chimpanzee and the savage in that we 
have solitary enthusiasts in the wilderness proclaiming the glad tid- 
ings of a united humanity. Professor Lowie is not to be viewed as 
a pessimistic person so much as one with a subtle sense of humor. 


E. S. B. 
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INDIVIDUALITY AND SOCIAL RESTRAINT. By Georce R. 
Wetts. D. Appleton and Company, New York, 1929, pp. 
xii+248. 

Popular in style, this book devotes seven chapters to the psychol- 
ogy of the “individual,” and seven more to the psychology of the 
group and to the adjustment of the conflicts between the individual 
and the group. The underlying social problem is seen to be the con- 
flict between the urges of the individual and the pressures exercised 
by the group upon the individual. Group pressures are classified as 
protective and restrictive; the first are commended and the second 
deplored. The author does not set up objective standards for deter- 
mining what are protective and what are restrictive group activities. 
This problem is settled generally on subjective bases with the main 
parties contradicting each other. The author, however, urges that 
people in general shall increasingly trust the processes of reflective 
intelligence, that they distinguish between the functions of emotion 
and those of intelligence, that the former shall not usurp the proper 
place of the latter, and that the educational process be shifted more 
and more from laymen to educators. E. S. B. 


GROUP LIFE AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS. By Ernest H. Sur- 
pELER. Henry Holt and Company, New York, 1929, pp. 467. 


After careful experimentation over a period of years, Dr. Shideler’s 
text for high school use measures up splendidly in its fields. In the 
first place the title is well chosen. More important is the sociological 
background out of which the treatment of topics grows. So many 
books of this type are so woefully lacking in sociological insight that 
it is refreshing to note evidences of sound social theory in this lucid 
treatise. After dealing with the social group, the author takes up 
three types of society and the American society in particular, giving 
separate chapters to the leading social institutions in the United 
States and in a limited way to three sets of social problems. The 
concluding chapters deal with group control and personality develop- 
ment. A descriptive, historical, and social evolutionary viewpoint 
is maintained in a work which deserves a wide usage. 


E. S. B. 
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THE TREE NAMED JOHN. By Joun B. Sate. University of 
North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, N. C., 1929, pp. xii+-151. 
Being the only white child on a large Mississippi plantation, the 
author as a boy adopted the salient traits of the Negro culture pat- 
tern, even to the extent of actually biting off the head of a live but- 
terfly in hopes of a new suit of clothes and of swallowing the raw 
swim bladder of a fish to learn to swim. For this reason he has 
been able to attain the highest degree of vitalized ethnography, de- 
picting Negro culture with all the feeling and intense realism of a 
participant and avoiding those distortions of dialect and of interpre- 
tation so common with the casual outside observer. In the twenty- 
five articles making up the book the reader is introduced not only 
to Aunt Betsey’s homeopathic magic, which established intimate 
connections between the growth of “Ole Mis’s” newly-arrived grand- 
son, John, and his carefully planted “name-tree,” but to the whole 
round of plantation beliefs and customs of some thirty-five years 
ago, including some eight folk tales and a hundred and fifteen super- 
stitions, ranging from rheumatism cures to ghosts and witches. 
Penetrating sidelights are thrown upon Negro intra-group preju- 
dices, such as the disdain of house servants for field hands, and 
those deep family affections which transformed and mellowed ordi- 
nary master-servant relationships with the whites stand clearly re- 
vealed. Sis Nervy, Uncle Alford, and others demonstrate the power 
held by elderly custodians of group tradition, and show vividly how 
these traditions were enforced and passed on. Among other items 
of sociological interest is the rdle of the Negro servant in teaching 
courtesy and good manners to both white and colored children; plan- 
tation theories of education, natural science, disease, and child psy- 
chology; and the importance of play in teaching the Negro child the 
essential traits and techniques of revivalistic religion, mortuary prac- 
tices, and such like. Meticulous accuracy and relative lack of senti- 
mentalism make the book decidedly worth while as an authentic 
record of a phase of Negro life fast being obliterated by modern 
“New-Negro-ism” and as a valuable study of the childhood back- 
grounds of many of our adult Negroes of today, while its simple, 
quaintly humorous style and its twenty-two delightful silhouettes 
afford entertainment for all readers regardless of sociological affilia- 


tions. N.N P. 
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WERTHEIM LECTURES ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS, 1928. Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, 1929, pp. viiit-229. Seven Wertheim Lectures 
comprise the material in this volume. In accordance with the purpose of the 
endowment, the lectures for the academic year, 1928-1929, were representative 
of various phases of industrial relations, and were presented by Otto S. Beyer, 
Jr., well-known for his work on the organization of the now-famous “B & 0” 
plan; Professor Joseph Willits, long engaged in industrial research; Mr. John 
P. Frey, noted trade union leader; Professor John R. Commons, probably Amer- 
ica’s foremost authority on labor problems; Professor William Leiserson, expert 
arbitrator in the men’s clothing industry; Professor Elton Mayo, investigator of 
the problem of industrial fatigue; and Professor F. W. Taussig, American econ- 
omist. In consequence, the material presented is the result of mature reflec- 
tion after long years of actual experience in dealing with the difficult problem 
of industrial relations. Three of the lectures deal with specific industries, the 
railway, bituminous coal, and the metal trades. The others are occupied 
chiefly with problems of adjustment in the industrial world generally. Some 
very fine analyses of the attitudes of both employers and employees are given 
in the course of the lectures. Professor Mayo aptly points out a principle 
which needs to be constantly stressed by all those who wish to discover the 
road to industrial peace, ie., “The theory that there can be no mutuality of 
interest between emplower and employed is definitely obsessive.” It will be 
necessary to remove this obsession before any constructive work can be accom- 
plished. Profesor Taussig contributes a splendid analysis of the direct rela- 
tions between the management and the worker. He holds that business for 
the employer exists primarily for the sake of profits, profits taking precedence 
over human welfare; for the employee, business exists for the job, regardless 
of the antisocial uses to which the product of the job may be put. He em- 
emphasizes the need for a point or friendly association between the parties, and 
urges the adoption of any of the means, such as personnel departments, trade 
union alliances, profit-sharing, compulsory arbitration with prohibition of strikes, 
which will tend to further this kind of association. The volume is a helpful 
contribution to our knowledge of industrial situations. M. J. V. 


THE CHILD IN AMERICA. By Wriuam I. Tuomas and Dororny Swain 
Tuomas. Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1928, pp. xiv+584+ xviii. It is the 
purpose of this book to study and examine the practical programs and the 
scientific techniques used by public and social agencies in the control of behav- 
ior. These programs, it is recognized, are largely of an extra-academic origin, 
owing to the fact that educators, psychologists and sociologists have not gen- 
erally been thrown in direct contact with these problems themselves. The 
authors introduce the subject with a chapter that illustrates the types of chil- 
dren requiring adjustment, and then follow with a discussion of programs such 
as those carried out by the juvenile court, the child guidance clinic, the visit- 
ing teacher, the Big Brother and Big Sister Federation, the schools and the 
associations working in the field of parental education. The value and lmita- 
tions of these programs are incisively presented but the presentation is descrip- 
tive rather than didactic. 

The study of techniques represents one of the most notable contributions to 
sociological literature that has appeared in recent years. The approaches to the 
study of the child are classified under several heads as follows: psychometric, 
personality-testing, psychiatric, physiological-morphological and_ sociological. 
Mental testing receives rather extended consideration and the reader is not kept 
in ignorance concerning its limitations. Personality-testing has revealed, impor- 
tant individual differences in overt behavior but the tests’ situations have 
rarely gone far enough. Psychoanalysis as a system wanders far afield from 
reality but the psychoanalytic movement is credited with an important contri- 
bution to the technique of securing behavior records. In respect to the physio- 
logical approach the writers contend in spite of the most perfect glandular and 
nervous systems conceivable there would still be trouble for the organism if it 
were not integrated with the outer world and the society of its fellows. Accord- 
ingly the sociological approach is favored and its methodology is given signifi- 
cai’: ©ttention. B.. FF. Y. 
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ORIGIN THROUGH EVOLUTION. By Naruan Fasten. Alfred A. Knopf, 
New York, 1929, pp. xiii+456. By those who wish to become rapidly ac- 
quainted with modern accepted data bearing on the general subject of evolution, 
Dr. Fasten’s book should be doubly welcomed. First, the subject matter is 
authoritative and decidedly of the moment; second, the style is simple, yet 
withal, very forceful. Then, too, the author has chosen a wise method of pro- 
cedure for the development of the story of evolution. Beginning with a de- 
scription of evolution in the inorganic fields, the plan embraces an analysis of 
the evidences of organic evolution gathered from studies of animal distribution, 
morphology and embryology. There is an especially good chapter devoted 
to the history of évolutionary thought. The misconceptions of the theory are 
well-chosen and well-surveyed. Many of the principles involved in the general 
theory which heretofore have been anything but clearly stated for the student 
and layman are now couched in such lucid expressions that they should be 
clearly comprehended by all who read the book. By way of illustration, one 
may note the author’s explanation of pangenesis, on page 279. This will be 
an ideal introductory book for students, not only because of the material pre- 
sented, but because the book presents stimuli for further research. A well- 
worked-out glossary is included. M. J. V. 


THE MEANING OF CULTURE. By Joun C. Powys. W. W. Norton & Co., 
New York, 1929, pp. 275. Literary and philosophic in character, the book 
is of indirect significance to sociology. Culture is indefinitely and peculiarly de- 
fined as “some kind of original philosophy.” It urges a person to be happy at 
all costs. It is a highgrade individualistic adjustment to the universe. It treats 
with reverence and humility “every original hint and illuminating suggestion.” 
Because of this emphasis on originality, culture becomes a kind of law unto it- 
self; it assumes a super-worldliness. It transcends common religion. It be- 
comes an at-one-ment with life and nature and the universe. The spirit of 
the treatise is revealed in the following sentence: “When one looks at a herd 
of cattle feeding in a green pasture, under massive and aged trees, one expe- 
riences an inflowing rush of confidence in regard to the basic friendliness of the 
system of things, just as the sight of a butcher’s shop produces dismay and 
distrust.” E. S. B. 


IDOLS BEHIND THE ALTARS. By Anrra Breuner. Payson & Clarke, Ltd., 
1929, pp. 359 and 118 figures. Drawn from the old missions and the Indian 
craft centers, the author has interpreted the hopes and aspirations, the trials 
and struggles of the Mexican peoples and their leaders in the field of pictorial 
art with amazing skill and with the touch of an artist. The humble artist as 
well as Pancho Villa, Zapata, and the like are brought vividly before the reader 
and made to re-live their lives in sketch and color. Among the striking inter- 
pretations are: “Passionately attached to beauty, the Indian repudiates ugliness 
by disregarding it.” Or again: Beauty “is so natural and spontaneous that 
the great mass of Mexican art ... is anonymous.” The book is well illus- 
trated; some of the illustrations are especially revealing. E. S. B. 


GOVERNMENT AND SOCIETY. By Cartes H. Titus and Vicror H. Harp- 
inc. F. §. Crofts & Co., New York, 1929, pp. 250. In a novel style, the authors 
discuss two main themes, namely, government controlled by society, and society 
controlled by society. The former is more elaborately treated; a whole series 
of primary control devices are discussed. Some of the silly ways in which 
government (composed so largely of politicians and persons untrained in scholar- 
ship) attempts to control trained teachers are noted. A number of “implica- 
tions” is presented, arguing on the whole against the provincial and narrow 
mind, which is so common and so dangerous to world progress. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY. By Watrer R. Smita. 
Revised edition. Houghton Mifflin Co., 1929, pp. xx+456. The first edition, 
published twelve years ago, has been extensively revised. New data have been 
introduced; new bibliographies prepared, and certain chapters rewritten. Social- 
ization is the most important concept used. It is defined in terms of “magni- 
fying social welfare” and of “social outcomes.” It is viewed in terms of social 
objectives, and is applied to the curriculum, teaching methods, discipline. 











International Notes 


Dr. N. Winc Mon or Curna, has been giving a number of ad- 
dresses on China, in recent months, along the Western coast. He 
pictures in a very effective manner the struggle of China to adjust 
her medieval-like culture complex to that of the modern world. For 
three thousand years, says Doctor Moh, China had “led a life of 
abundance, peace, and happiness”; but in the last few centuries, 
because of her isolation she lagged behind the West in its rapid de- 
velopment. 

European nations finally penetrated her isolation. Several hu- 
miliating wars followed; and they reached their climax when little 
Japan fought her to an overwhelming defeat in 1895. By 1898 she 
had awakened sufficiently to her plight to make a determined effort 
to regain her former status. A republic was established but it failed. 
Then an avalanche of reforms were initiated; many of them were 
made ineffective by the opposition of the conservative Manchu re- 
gime; but, in 1911, the Manchus were overthrown and a Republic 
was again established. It was not very successful but at its incep- 
tion, in 1912, Dr. Sun Yat-sen (who died in 1925) had organized the 
Kuo Min Tang out of the youthful revolutionary party. After many 
vicissitudes this group grew into the successful Nationalist Party 
which is now in charge of the government. 

This party has been influenced strongly from Russia and has 
adopted much of the soviet system; it is now, however, opposed to 
communism, for in 1927 and 1928 it ousted the communists from the 
party and drove the Russian agent, Micheal Borodin, from the coun- 
try. In spite of much friction the party has moved on in its pro- 
gram of unifying and pacifying the country all in accordance with 
the three principles of Nationalism, Democracy, and Livelihood enun- 
ciated by its initiator, Sun Yat-sen. 

This program has now been elaborated greatly with the help of 
some of the keenest minds of the world. Definite policies for recon- 
struction, both with China’s internal and international problems in 
mind, have been formulated and strenuous efforts are being made to 
apply them insofar as conditions make their application possible. 
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Says Dr. Moh, “In her campaign to become a modern state enjoy- 
ing peace and strength she is endeavoring to fuse what appears to 
be the best in the West with the best in her own civilization. China | 
is looking toward the West for valuable examples, for lessons in in- 
dispensable experience, and for practical and moral help toward miti- 
gation of her own arduous task.” 


Ortiz Rusio, THE NEW Presipent or Mexico, who so narrowly 
escaped assassination at his inauguration on February 5th, seems to 
be well qualified for his position. Like President Hoover he was 
trained as an engineer and has seen service outside his own country. 
When Madero became President, Rubio left his own profession and 
entered the military and political fields. He rose rapidly to the 
rank of general and other positions, such as Governor of Michoacan, 
BMinisesr to Berlin, and Ambassador to Brazil. As the candidate of 
the dominant National Revolutionary party he was elected to the 
presidency by an overwhelming majority. Provisional President 
Gil will serve as his Secretary of the Interior. 


THE UNEMPLOYMENT SITUATION IN GERMANY has reached the stage 
of bread lines and riots. Overpopulation, industrial concentration, 
high taxation, partisan handling of the dole, and bankruptcy of many 
firms are among the reasons for the deplorable situation. Commu- 
nists have taken advantage of the opportunity and are stirring up 
strikers and those who join in the bread lines. And socialists of the 
Marxian stripe see possibilities for the precipitation of a general 
crisis which they hope may lead to the overthrow of the capitalistic 
economic order. 


RACE DISCRIMINATION AGAINST THE Necro has recently taken 
definite form in London. Negroes have been refused entrance to a 
number of hotels, restaurants, and theaters largely due to complaints 
made by American tourists. According to the American Friend, 
English Quakers are making special efforts to have the color bar 
removed. 


Haiti Is TO BE GIVEN HER FREEDOM, according to a statement re- 
cently given to the press by President Hoover. A commission will 
be appointed to determine the facts in the case, and a definite pro- 
gram is to be worked out for the gradual withdrawal of the control 
of the United States over the island 











Social Drama Notes 


THE CRIMINAL CODE. A play with a prolog and three acts. By 
Martin Fiavin. Horace Liveright, New York, 1929, pp. 200. 

A distinctly sociological flavor pervades the entire atmosphere of 
this tense, energetic study of the criminal code, society’s sententious 
modern display of the old Mosaic law. Caustic, bitter, and ironic in 
its message, the play depicts the spiritual disintegration of a per- 
sonality brought about by the ruthless stupidity and fraility of legal 
justice. 

In the prolog, Robert Graham, a clean young fellow, new to the 
ways of the city, meets a dark lily of the fields. While dancing with 
her, an old flame of hers, Parker, meets them, and insults the girl. 
Defending the lady’s honor, as he thinks, Graham loses his self- 
control, and in the struggl, e, Parker is accidentally killed. The play 
proper in its opening scene shows Graham in prison, where he has 
been for the six intervening years. Now the victim of the modern 
jail system—mechanistic occupation, sex starvation, and forced com- 
panion to hardened old-time criminals—he presents a picture of stolid 
despair and sullenness. Doctor Rinewulf, the jail physician, thinks 
Graham still worth saving, and intercedes for him with Warden 
Brady, one-time attorney who had originally handled the case. 
Brady, recalling the victimization of young Graham, agrees to give 
the fellow a chance, and designates him as his “trust” chauffeur, in 
the meantime, working for his parole. Mary, daughter of Brady, 
interests herself in Graham, and the miracle of Graham’s recovery 
begins. But destiny in a tragic mood intervenes, and the old crim- 
inals involve Graham in a jail murder. True to the code of the un- 
derworld, he refuses to divulge the name of the murderer. 

Thinking to force the confession from him, and believing that he 
will save him in spite of himself, Brady sends Graham to the dun- 
geon. Here he becomes once more the victim of brute force, and 
finally ends it all by knifing his tormentor. The parole arrives, and 
he is sent for. Graham, blood-stained, totters in to be met by Brady 
and Mary. “I killed him. I didn’t know you see. I thought he’d 
only come to torture me again. I couldn’t stand it any more!” The 
play ends with the siren’s shrill call, and Brady brokenly says, “We’re 
whipped, I can’t beat this. Nothing can save him now. The law—.” 
The presentation is memorable and is a noteworthy document with 
a finely implied and artistic social meaning. M. J. V. 





Social Photoplay Notes 


The Rogue Song is a new achievement. It brings ‘ne music and 
splendid singing to the talkie screen. Most musical talkies have re- 
mained almost wholly within the realm of jazz. Rio Rita took the 
first step away from jazz, and now comes the Rogue Song wit: music 
by Franz Lehar, and music that ranges from sheer delightful bits to 
heavy passages of operatic calibre. 

The plot is of no consequence, the presentation not aove average, 
but the full-souled singing of Lawrence Tibbett overshadows all else. 
Many of his speeches are sung, he lives his part, and at tines his 
voice literally fills the theatre. 

Like George Arliss in Disraeli, Lawrence Tibbett he Rogue 
Song presents himself as several persons according to ‘he situation; 
lover, brother, rogue, or fighter; but while Arliss was depe nt on 
word and gesture alone, Tibbett has in addition, song. W ile the 
Rogue Song is on a distinctly higher plane, the box office is not 
forgotten. A picture completely in the realm of opera would be a 
financial failure, so in the Rogue Song there is no little amount of 
love and comedy. Thus we have in this talkie not a smooth climb 
to a climax, but rather a series of climaxes more or less equal. Heavy 
dramatic operatic parts, loves scenes, and comedy, give alternate pe- 
riods of tenseness and relief. 

The possibility of a future for opera in the talkies is suggested by 
the almost perfect reproduction of the voice present sound equip- 
ment gives, and by the rugged outdoor settings in full color. The 
financial element plus a stigma of ‘highbrow’ has hampered music 
of the finer type. There is the possibility of a greatly broadened ap- 
peal through the talkie. It seemed significant to the reviewer that 
during even the heaviest bits of Tibbett’s singing there was an al- 
most complete absence of coughing and rustling of programs, indi- 
cating that the interest of the audience was being held. 

The plot is laid in the Russia of pre-revolution days. The picture 
is wholly in color, which greatly enhances the scenes of Russian peas- 
ant life, and makes still more effective the presentation of a fine 
Russian ballet. The Rogue Song is something less than opera, yet 
it is far above the standard of the usual musical talkie. G. D.N. 





